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PREFACE. 


4 HE propriety of introducing the Eugliſb 
« Grammar into Engliſh Schools cannot be 
« diſputed ; a competent knowledge of our own 
« Janguage being both uſeful and ornamental, in, 
« every profeſſion, and a critical knowledge of it. 
<« abſolutely neceſſary to all perſons of a liberal 
education. The Latin was ſo complex a lan- 
« guage that it made, of neceſlity, a conſiderable 
« branch of Roman School education: whereas 
« ours, by being more ſimple, is, perhaps, leſs 
ce generally underſtood. And though the Gram- 
cc mar School, be, on all accounts, the moſt proper 
place for learning it; how many Grammar 
Schools are deſtitute of all proviſion for the re- 
s pular teaching of it! All the ſkill that our youth 
at ſchool have in it, being acquired in an indi- 
* rect manner, viz. by the mere practice of 
* uſing. it. in verbal tranſlations.” —'Thus ſpeaks 
Dr. Prieſtley in the Preface of his Rudiments of 
the Engliſh Grammar, where he ſays a little further: 
My cotemporaries, I believe, are ſenſible that 
* their knowledge of the Grammar of their na- 
« tive tongue hath been acquired by their own 
*« ſtudy and obſervation, ſince they have paſſed 
the rudiments of the School.“ ; & * 
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The ſame writer ſays alſo: © There ſeems ts 
& be a kind of claim upon all who make uſe of a 
language to do ſomenhing for its improvement; 
„and the beſt thing we can do for ours at pre- 
cc ſent, is to exhibit its actual ſtructure, and the 
« varieties with which it is uſed, When theſe 
are once diſtinctly ere, ont, and generally 
attended to, the belt forms of ſpeech, and thoſe 
„ which are moſt agreeable to the analogy of the 
language, will ſoon recommend themſelves, 
« and come into general uſe; and when, by this 
« means, the language ſhall be written with ſuf- 
« ficient uniformity, Wwe may hope to Tee a com- 
< pleat Grammar of it. At preſent it is by no means 
« ripe for ſuch a work ; but we may approximate 
« to it very faſt, F all perſons who are qualified to 
ce make remarks upon it, will give a little attention to. 
« the ſubjet. In ſuch a caſe, a few years might be 
« ſufficient to comp ete it. The progreſs of every 
« branch of real ſcience ſeems to have been pro- 
4 digioufly accelerated of late. The preſent age 
« may hope to ſee a new and capital æra in the 
ce hiſtory of every branch of uſeful knowledge; 
% and 1 hope that the Engliſh language, which 
cc cannot fail to be the vehicle of a great part of it, 
« will come in for ſome ſhare of improvement, 
„and acquire a more fixed and eſtabliſhed cha- 

4 raster. «APY | ü 
Perſons eminent for their ſkill in Philology 

and all the Reviewers, have, from the works! 
lately publiſhed on Latin, French, and Engliſh, 
looked upon me as a man qualified to ad as ot 
the properties and idioms of languages“. En- 


gee, here annexed, the liſt of my works, after which are 
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evtiraged by their applauſe, I come forth to con- 
tribute another ſhare towards eſtabliſhing a ra- 
tional method for teaching Engliſh Grammar 

How far I have improved upon the plan of Dr. 
Prieſtly, and thoſe of the Grammarians that pre- 
ceded him or came after him, it is for Maſters, 
who are intruſted with the education of young per- 
ſons, to determine. 1 only tequeſt of them to 


condeſcend to give my plan a fair trial. I am 


convinced it will ſucceed with them, becauſe it hag 
fucceeded with me, who, by a long ee e in 
teaching young and grown up people, have found 
it the beſt calculated to impreſs the firſt principles 
of Engliſh Grammar, to exerciſe the judgment 
of the learner, and to prepare him for acquiring 
eaſily different languages. My plan, it is obvious, 
is formed upon a ſcale not only different from, but 
more general than, any hitherto offered to tle pub- 
lie by any Engliſh Grammarian; and I truſt 
that, though long followed by me, and long 
known by the Pupils I have had, it will be en- 
tirely new to Tutors in general“, and become 
an uſeful auxiliar for them to teach Engliſh Gram- 
mar, while it cannot fail to be ſo for young peo- 
ple who wiſh to familiarize themſelves with the 
firſt principles of the Engliſh language, and to- 
lay a good foundation towards the acquiring of 
any other language they may be called to ſtudy, 
If T have faid nothing of the Gender of Nouns, 
it is becauſe the preſent work is written for Eng- 
lich youth, and every child naturally diſcovers, in 


*. This very plan has been tried by two ladies, formerly 
my pupils, who, jointly with their mother, keep a Board- 
ing School at Ranelaghz and the young Ladies, inſtrufted by 
them, are ſurpriſingly converſant in Grammar. 
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regard to Engliſh, his. native tongue, that 
* Whatever may be conſidered as male, by ſex or at- 
tributes, is of the Maſculine Gender ; that what- 
ever may be conſidered as female, by ſex or attri- 
butes, is of the Feminine Gender, and that what- 
ever cannot be conſidered as male or female, by 
ſex or attributes, is of the Neuter Gender, though 
it may be of a different Gender in other languages. 
A child naturally diſcovers that he, him, Tis are 
the repreſentatives of a male in the ſingular num- 
ber; that ſhe, her, hers, are the repreſentatives 
of a female in the ſingular number; that it, its, 
are the repreſentatives of a Noun neuter in the 
lingular ; that they, them, their, theirs, are the re- 
preſentatives of males and females and Nouns 
neuter, either in the plural or linked together by 
way of enumeration ſo as to preſent the idea of 
plurality, and are ſometimes the repreſentatives 
of a collective Noun ; that who, whom, whoſe are 
the repreſentatives of perſons, or, at leaſt, of 
things perſonified ; and thiat voi is the repreſen- 
tative of any thing not perſonified, and ſometimes 
of any perſon mentioned with the acceſſory idea 
of choice or option, as when we ſay “ Intro- 
duce me to which you pleaſe,” for © Introduce 
me to which of the gentlemen, or of the ladies, 
you pleaſe.” | | 
I have paſſed over the formation of the Plural 
in Nouns, becauſe every child naturally diſcovers 
that there are, in Engliſh, only two numbers, 
viz. the ſingular and the plural, and that the 
plural is formed generally by the addition of 3; 
for river, becomes rivers; and table, becomes 
tables: he ſoon finds that o, ch, s, ſb, ſs, xy 2, 


will have es inſtead of 5; as in hero, heroes; coach, 
coaches ; 
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coaches; bolus, boluſes ; diſh, diſhes; %, loſſes; 
fox, foxes ; buzz, buzzes : that Fand fe become 
wes, as calf, caives; wife, wives (excepting the 
Nouns in %, or uf, or iff, which only take s 
after them, as hoof, hoofs ; muff, muſfs ; ſheriff, 
ſheriffs; and the Nouns in chief grief, relief, which 
make chiefs, &e. the Nouns dwarf, ſceff, warf 
firife, which, following the general rule, become 
dwarfs, &c. and the Noun ftaff, which has flaves 
for its plural: he ſoon finds allo that Nouns in y, 
not preceded immediately by a vowel, become 22s 
for the plural); that h becomes bodies, and ene- 
my becomes enemies; but that jey becomes fen. 
according to the general rule, and y becomes 
efjays. nes child knows that he mult ſay man, 
men; wz:man, women; alderman, aldermen ; 
child, children; b rothen, brethren (in the language 
of the ſcripture, but hrother, brothers, in com- 
mon ;) ox, oxen ; die, dice; mouſe, mice; louſe, 
lice; gooſe, geeſe; penny, pence; foot, feet; 
torth, teeth; fimile, ſimilies; that ſow becomes 
2 or ſows, and that cow becomes kine or cows, 

. | 
For the ſame reaſon, I have omitted the ir- 
regular Comparatives and Superlatives: a child will 
not ſay good, gooder, goodeft ; but good, better, beſt; 
he will ſay bad, worſe, worſt ; and little, lefs, 
leaft ; and much, more, moſt ; and near, nearer, 
neareſt or next; and late, later, lateſt or laſt ; and 
fore, former, foremſt, &c. 
| The reaſon js obvious alſo why I have been ſi- 
lent in regard to the Infſections of Verbs, Every 
chiſd ſoon diſcovers that ing is the characteriſtick 
of the Participle Preſent ; that ed is generally the 
characteriſtick of the Participle Paſt or Paſſroe, 
A4 and 
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and even of the Preterit or Paſt tenſe ; that the 
firſt perſon ſingular and three perſons plural, of 
of the Preſent tenſe, are generally like the Infini-- 
tive ſuppreſſing the ſign 7; that % is generally 
the characteriſtick of the ſecond perſon ſingular. 
of the Preſent tenſe, if thou be uſed for its Nomi- 
native; that s or es (in converſation), or th or eth 
(in a ſublime ole) is the characteriſtick of 
the third perſon ſingular of the Preſent tenſe. 
(in regard to forming which third perſon ſingular, 
the manner of forming the plural of Nouns be- 
comes a guide); and that the Paſt tenſe is, in all 
iis perſons, generally as the Participle paſt, the 
ſecond perſon ſingular only taking /, when its 
Nominative is fh. u. Conſequently, every child 
will naturally fay: | 

To order ordering ordered. 

Preſent.— I order ; thou ordereft; he orders, ory 
ordere/h.—We order; you order, or, ye order; 
they order. | my 

Paſt. —I ordered; thou ordered; he ordered. — 
We ordered; you ordered, or, ye ordered; they 
ordered. | | 

To love loving loved. 

Preſent.— I love; thou loveft; he loves, or 
loveth. We love; you love, or ye love; they 
love. 

Paft.—T loved; thou loved; he loved. We 
loved; you loved, or, ye loved; they loved. 

Every child ſoon diſcovers that he muſt ſay: 

To be being been. 

Preſent.—I am; thou art; he is. We are; you 
are, or, ye are; they are. 

Pat. — I was; thou waſt; he was. We were; 
you were, or, ye were; they were. 


Nor will he be at a loſs to diſcover that, after 
a Conjunction 
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2 Conjunction denoting ſome ſuppoſition, condition- 
al clauſe, conceſſion, or exception, he may uſe the in- 
finitive without its ſign, inſtead of the Inflections 
of the Preſent, or of the Auxiliaries for the future 
or conditional: that he may fay, „If I le, if 
thou be, if he be, if we be, if you be, or if ye be, if 
they be; and, „Though I love, though thou love, 
though he love, &c.” Now, if he reflect a little, 2 
he may diſcover alſo that, in ſuch manners of ex- 
preſſion, generally ſaid to belong to the Subjunc- 
tive Mood, there is nothing but an ellipſis of ſome 
Auxiliary Verb, ſuch as ſhall, ſhould, may, might, 
&c. which Auxiliary Verb; it exprefſed, would 
have required the Introduction of the Infinitive- 
without its ſign 7% He will ' diſcover alſo, ' that 
in theſe circumſtances he may ſay: 

Were i—wert thou-—were he. 

If I were—if thou wert—if he were. 

Though I were—though thou wert—though - 
he were. | 297.2 
en eee &e. &o. 

Inſtead of If I ſhould be If thou ſhouldſt be 
— If he ſhould be though I ſhould be, &c. 

a0: .. | 

Every child ſoon diſcovers alſo that he muſt 
fay-: | ; * | 

1515 To have, having, had. 2 

Preſent.— ] have; thou ha; he hat, or, hath. 
— We have; you have, or, ye have; they have. 

Paft.—T had; thou hadſt ; he had.— We had; 
you had, or, ye had; they had. . 

A child will hardly require to be told that the 
Verbs ſhall, ſhould ; will, would; may, night; can, 
could; (when uſed as Auxiliaries to other Verbs, 
to denote futurity, moral power, and phyſical potuer), 

| A5 vary 
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vary only in that ſecond perſon of which the No- 
minative is thou; but he will naturally ſay: 
« thou ſhalt, thou ſhouldſt; thou wilt, thou 
wouldſt; thou mayelſt, thou mighteſt ; thou 
canſt, thou couldſt.“ | 
He will eaſily diſcover that the Auxiliary muſt 
is invariable ; and, in ſhort, he will ſoon diſcover 
that the other irregularities of which Verbs are ſuſ- 
ſceptible, in Engliſh, can be only in the Paſt 
tenſe, and the Participle paſt or paſſive ; that he 
muſt ſay: To go, going, gone.—I go, I went, 
I had gone, I am gone, &c.” and © To write, 
writing, written, or writ. —I write, I wrote, or 
1] writ; I have written, or I have writ;” inſtead 


. of which 1 have written, or I have writ, many 
ſay improperly I have wrote. If the Pupil ſhould 
i be at a loſs in regard to ſome of the Irregularities, 


he need but refer to the Appendix, p. 117. 
where he will find a Catalogue of Verbs irre- 
gularly inflected. 
With all theſe things, concerning their native 
tongue, children become naturally and readily ac- 
quainted, and feldom do they want to be reminded 
| of thoſe rules which, in Engliſh Rudiments, are 
laid down concerning them. Conſequently J 
thought it was unneceſſary for me to dwell upon 
them in the obſervations and explanations which 
concern the Parts of Speech and the Cafes; but leſt 
1 ſhould be accufed of neglect in this reſpect, I 
have thus far noticed them in the Preface. 


TO THE TUTOR. 


Tus manner in which my plan is to be uſed 
with advantage, cannot hut be obvious to any one 


who will but caſt his eye on the. Table of Contents, 
p. XX, 
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PRE FACE. 1 
p. xx, &c. Has a Tutor any Pupil who knows 
nothing at all about the Parts of Speech He may 
make him learn the Definition of a Noun or Sub- 
antive, and then deſire him to find ſeveral Nouns, 
according to the pages mentioned in the I able of 
Contents, with reſpect to the words introduced and 
explained as Nouns, When the Tutor is ſure that 
his Pupil ean recogniſe a Noun or Subſtantive, he 
may make him learn the Definition of an Adjec- 
tive, and then delire him alſo to find ſeveral Ad- 
jectives, according to the pages mentioned in the 
Table of Contents, with reſpect to the words mtro- - 
duced and explained as Adjectives. Fhus proceeding 
with every Part of Speech, the Tutor will gradually 
138 his Pupil for entering upon the Lectures. 
ere the ſeveral Parts of Speech are mixed to- 
gether, but each is pointed out by its reſpective 
Arabic figure. In order the more uſefully to go 
through a Lecture, the Pupil ſhould mention, at 
every word, why that word peculiarly belongs to 
this clafs, and that to another claſs ; and the bet- 
ter to enable the Pupil to do this, his Futor might 
deſire him to prepare himſelf by reading the ex- 
planations ſubjoined to that Lecture, and not to 
come up untill he find he can account properly 
for each word. | 
After the Pupil has gone through the ſeveral 
Lectures and Exerciſes upon the Parts of Speech, 
the whole of which conſtitutes the firſt chap'er, 
his Tutor may paſs to the Caſes, and make him 
learn the Definition of the Naminative, then deſire 
him to find ſeveral Nominatives, according to 
the pages mentioned in the Table of Contents, 
with reſpect to the words introduced and explained 
4 Neminative caſes. Proceeding thus in regard 
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to all the other caſes, the Tutor will gradually 
prepare his Pupil for entering upon the Lectures 
for the Caſes. There, too, the ſeveral Caſes are 
mixed together, but each is pointed out by its re- 
{petive Roman figure. In order to go through 
a Lecture with advantage, the Pupil ſhould men- 
tion, at every word marked as in a Caſe, why 
that word peculiarly belongs to that Caſe, -and 
that to another ; and the better to enable the Pupil 
to do this, his Tutor might defire him alſo to pre- 
pare himſelf by reading the explanations ſubjoin- 
ed to that Lecture, and not to come up untill he 
find he can account properly for each Caſe. 

The Tutor having made his Pupil familiar 
with the Caſes by means of the Lectures and the 
farther exerciſes upon them, the whole of which 
conſtitutes the ſecond Chapter, he may ſet him 
upon the third Chapter, where ſufficient directions 
are given for uſing the Complex Specimen which 
is the ſubject of that chapter. 

Laſtly, the Tutor ſhould ſele thoſe of the Ex- 
planations and Obſervations, which are criticiſms 
upon ſome of the modes of expreſſion, or tend to 
untold the mechaniſm of the language. In this 
point, he may alſo be guided by the Table of 
Contents, where the peculiarities in regard to 
words or conſtruction are mentioned with refer- 
ences to the page or pages in which the matter 1s 
diſcuſſed. He ſhould dwell particularly-upon the 
Preliminary obſervations concerning the Caſes, as 
well as upon the uſe of the Caſes, Obſervations upon 
fome of the Latin Caſes, the N. B. after Explana- 
II. of Lecture I. on the Caſes, the NV. B. after 
Explanation IV. of the fame Lecture, &c. &c. 
But aboye all, he ſhould not neglect to wow he 
<4 upt 
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Pupil read carefully and often Explanations VI. 
and VII. of the ſame Lecture I. and the Notes 
belonging to them. Thus will his Pupil acquire, 
without much trouble, as accurate a Knowle 
of Engliſh Grammar, as if he had long ſtudied it 
through the medium of the Latin and Greek 
Grammars; thus will he be enabled to learn ea- 
ſily any other language. | 
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Mort, Publiſhed and Sold by Mr. Sa LMox, 
No. 23, St. Fohn's-ſquare, Clerkenwell. 


Iereliſh Grammar compared with French, entitled Gram- 
maire Angloiſe comparte avec la Grammaire Frangoiſe, in 
which the Principles and Idioms of the two languages, are 
explained in a new manner, and illuſtrated by examples ſuf- 
ficiently numerous to remove every difficulty. Price 58. 
bound. | Ba 

Guide to the Engliſh and French languages, entitled Guide 
four la Langue Augloiſe et pour la Langue Franpciſe. It 
conſiſts of brautiful moral tales, and exhibits the nice tran- 
fitions from tu, toi, & c. to vous, &c. the nice tranſitions 
from one tenſe to another; the proper uſe of the French Par- 
ticle Ne, which hitherto was one of the greateſt difficulties 
of the French language; and other pecularities in the me- 
chaniſm of both languages. Price 38. bound. 

Complete Syſtem of the French language, Here, beſides a 
courſe of grammatical obſervations, wherein the great de- 
ficiencies of former Grammars,. and even Dictionaries, are 
ſupplied, the author gives proper directions for makin 
readily thoſe attractions, of Syllables, which Jitinguith 
French from foreign Pronunciation; he gives alſo (a thin 
not attempted by any preceding Grammarian). an alphabe- 
tical liſt, which determines what Prepolition, not correſ- 


, 22 with the Engliſh, each word, according to its dif- 
e 


rent meanings, requires before-perſons, places, things, In- 
finitives, and when the Subjunctive ſhould follow); he gives, 
belides, rules to be depended upon, for placing the Adjec= 
tive before or after its Noun, according to circumſtances 
Ip, and 


(vb ©3 7 
and the genius of the French language, c. Kc. Price 


58. 6d. boards. | h ke. 
Footflep; or, Introduction to the French Language: it 


contains the moſt neceſſary rules of the French language, 


and a table exhibiting in one ſheet all the inflections of the 
French Verbs, and the manner of conjugating them, whe. 
ther regular or irregular, in their ſimple and compound 
tenſes. Price 18. 6d. boards. 

Stemmata Latinitatis ; or, Etymological Latin Dictionary, 
wherein the whole mechaniſm of the Latin tongue is methe- 
dically and confpicuouſly exhibited, upon a plan entirely 
new, and calculated to facilitate the acquiſition, as well as 
to impreſs the knowledge, of the language, &c. Price 
x]. 118. 6d. boards. | * 

Extracts from Reviews, Magazines, &c. wherein 
Mr. SALMON's Works have been noticed. 

S:lmon's Engliſh Grammar, entitled Grammaire An- 
gloiſe comparte avec la Grammaire Frangoiſe. ** Amidſt 
« the very numerous Grammars of French and Engliſh, 
* now appearing, we cannot have a doubt, that a work by 
« Mr. Salmon, muſt deſerve particular attention. His 
« Stemmata Latinitatis, a Latin Etymological Digion- 
&« ary, reviewed by us, in Vol..viii. p. 264, was a work of 
© ſuch peculiar acuteneſs, fo extenhve reſcarch, and great 
« utility, as could not fail to mark the compiler, as à man- 
„very ſingularly qualified to inveſtigate the properties and 
« idioms of languages.—In the preſent work, Mr. Sal- 
« mon appears abundantly to diſplay the ſame qualities, 
« and certainly difcuſfes many difficult points, with am 
«© acuteneſs, which has not before been employed upon 
© them. — This book is intended chiefly to inltruft the 
4 French in learning Engliſh; but it may alſo be recom- 
« mended to the Youth of our own country, who have made 
6: a certain progreſs in the ſtudy of French; as a book, whictt 
« will not only aſſiſt them in that purſuit, but improve alſo 
& their knowledge df their own language. We have no 
% doubt allo, that, as the title page announces, the French 
© may find remarks, reſpecting the language of their own 
© country, at once novel and important. We have ſeldom 
ec ſeen a book, which contained ſo much within ſo ſmall a 
% compaſs.— As a proof of the remarkable diligence of the 
« Author, let any one perule his rules, for that almoſt in- 


e ſyperable difficulty to the French who ſtudy Engliſh, the 
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4% This work is entitled to diſtinction among Gramma- 
tical Publications. The Author has ſhewn himſelf, in 
his Stemmiata Latinitatis, well acquainted with the theory 


of Grammar, and very capable of unfolding the mecha- 


niſm of particular. languages. The defign of Mr. Sal- 
mon's preſent undertaking is, to facilitate the ſtudy of 
the Engliſh language to foreigners, and to furniſh Eng- 
liſh Youth with an uſeful help for acquiring an accurate 
knowledge of their native tongue, at the ſame time that 
they are improving themſelves in French. Nothing can 
be better calculated to lead to a ſcientific knowledge of 
Grammar, than comparative views of different lan- 


guages. The compariſon inſtituted in this work between 


the French and Engliſl:, is judiciouſly conducted; and to 
thoſe, who have already made ſome progreſs in the know- 
ledge of both languages, it will be very uſeful. The 
Author dwells largely upon thoſe peculiarities of the two 
languages, which require a difference of conſtruftion, and 
gives numerous examples to iiluftrate them, On the ſub- 
ject of Conjunctions, which he calls ConjunAtwe Pronouns, 
he follows the theory of Mr. Horne Tooke in his Diverſions 
of Purley. Mr. Salmon inſiſts largely on the Subjects of 
the French Subjunctive Mood, and the Infinitive Mood 
with à or de, and has taken great pains to trace them up to 
their origin. He has very fully, and to thoſe who are ac- 
cuſtomed to metaphyſical terms, very intelligib'y ex- 
plained to foreigners the difficult ſubject of auxiliaries to 
Verbs, particularly the uſe of fall and will, ould and 
would, The general plan of this Grammar is new : the 
Author does not make Syntax a diitin& part, but, afteg 
having given tbe inflections, &c. treats, under each part 
of ſpeech, or claſs of words, the manner in which they ace 
employed in fo:ming ſentences, in a ſeries of rules, notes, 
and oblervations. We ſhall not haſtily pronquace this 
innovation an improvement, but we have no heſitation in 
recommending this French-Englith Grammar to the at- 
tent ion both of Engliſhmen and Frenchmen.” Analytical 


Review for January, 1798. p. 95—9g6. - 
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Tais work will prove an acceptable preſent to thoſe 


foreigners, who, being already converſant in the French 
language, are dclirous of becoming acquainted with the 
Engliſh.-Mr. Salmon has taken opportunities of en- 
forcing, and ſomctimes of invalidating, the obſervations 


« of 
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cc of ſeveral Engl:h Grammarians; and in the ecourſe of 
&« compariſon between the languages which he profeſſes to 

ce examine, he deteQs occaſional errors of French philalogiſts 

« and other writers. The work, upon the whole, reffects 

& credit on the diligence and judgment of the Author.“ 

Critical Review for April, 1798. | 

„We have nat met with any ſimilar work equally good. 
Monthly Review for December, 1797. 

Sal Mon's Guide to the Engliſh. and French Languages, en- 
titled Guide pour la Langue Angloiſe et our la Langue Fran- 

oiſe. 2 true kt wth, | ' 

d 1 This Guide is a proper companion for the Grammar. 
c The Author now and then makes uſe of a word, not 
ce ſtrictly Engliſh, as Epidemy. in p. 9; but, in general, he 
& certainly ſhews a co rect knowledge of both languages. 
Britiſh Critic jor Olſuber, 1797. | 
„The Author ot the ahove-mentioned Grammaire An- 
& gloiſe here offers to the Public another work adapted for- 
ce the ule of learners, which contains detached phraſes and 
© continous ſpecimens of French writing, accompanied with 
« a tran{lation,' often elegant indeed, but ſcarcely cloſe and 
cc verbal enough for the information of beginners. Mon- 
cc teſquieu's beautiful Fable of the Troglodytes, that excel- 
cc [ent antidote to anarchy, opens this well-choſen collec- 
« tion.” Monthly Review for December, 1797. 
c Mr, Salmon has here given a copious ſeries of ex- 
& amples, which the foreign learners of our language, and 
cc individuals who Rudy the French tongue, may read with 
« advantage. The ſentences, though detached in appear- 
« ance, are connected in reality, inveſtigation of the 
et uſe of the French Particle Ne, and other ufcfol diſcuſſions 
« are introduced.” Critical Review for April, 1798. 

Salmon's Complete Syſtem of the French Language, and 
Fioifiep, or, Introduction to the French Language, The ap- 
probation of the Engi-:th Reviewers and 'Englifh Gentlemen 
conve'{art in French literature, has been very flattering to 
the Author, but that of the French Grammarians and 
Maſters in England, has been Rill more ſo. Among the. 
accounts given of theſe works by ſeveral French Gram- 
marians, the Author takes the liberty of mentioning the 
following : 

Mr. Duverger, in the Preface of his Introduction to the 
French Language, after having pointed out ſome defects in 
Chambaud's Grammar, adds: However, to reconcile my- 
« ſelf with thoſe I may have offended by this criticiſm, T 

. «6 am 


cn) | 
« am ready to acknowledge that-this Father of Gramma- 


« rians is the more worthy of our praiſe, as, of all thoſe 
„% who came after him, and thoſe are not few, one only, 
« Mr. Salmon, has ſtruck into a new path, and raiſed him 
« (elf to eminence, as well by the extenſive variety, as by the- 
1 depth of his Grammatical knowledge. 
Mr. Satis, in his Exerciſes, ſays, p. 36 : „ Since the 
« printing of Holder's Chambaud's Grammar, Mr. Sal- 
« mon's Complete Syſtem of the French Language, has fallen” 
4 into my hands. On the merit of this performance, I 
&« ſhall only ſay, that I am ſorry I was not acquainted with 
« it before, I would have inſerted in the Grammar, wore & F 


of his gbſervations ou the moſt difficult parts of the French 


« Syntax.” | 
Mr. Ouiſeau, in his Introduction to the French Language, 
prefixed to a Dictionary, entitled New Pocket Dictionary of 
the French and Engliſh Languages, expreſſes himſelf, 
p. bexv. thus: “ When the learners are well grounded in 
« the fundamental rules, and have, by reading much, ſuf. 
« ficiently harmoniſed their ears to the elegant and ſelect 
turns of the French language, they may have recourſe to 
% The Complete Syſtem of the French Language, by Mr. Sal- 
« mon; an excellent treatife, which I have carefully con- 
% ſulted, with great pleaſure to myſelf, and conſiderable ad- 
% vantage to tins hitie work.“ | 7 
dal mon's Stemmata 1,atinitatis; or, Latin Etymologieas 
Dictianary. We here announce to the Public, a work of 
« great labour, of great novelty, and of great utility. Its 
*« objects are to trace, as far as it can be done, the origin of 
<< the primitive Latin words from the Greek, and to mark 0 
© Jiſtinctly the ſpeciſie Prepoſitive Particles and termina- 
« tions of which the Primitives are ſuſceptible; thus diſ- 
„ cloſing the ſources, and unfolding the mechaniſm of the 
language. — The different effe&s of Prepoſitions and ter- 
% minat ons, in varying the ſign cation of words, are in- 
«« genioufly expreſſed by the adition of figures. Thus the 
« figure 1, annexed to a Prepolition, denotes that the ſenſe 
© is not CEP altered by compoſition; the figure 2, 
6* expreſſes increaſe ; 3, Diminution; 4, Privation, &c. Ia 
like manner, figures prefixed to terminations, denote their 
ſources and ſignifications.— A large key, or, Introduc- 
tion, 18 prefixed, in which it is diſtinctly ſhown, in what 
manner, by means of ſpecific terminations, words are 
* formed from Verbs; Adjectives from Nouns ; Adverbs 
< irom Adjectives; Nouns from Adjectives; Nouns from 
Fs OR | *© Nouns 


( xvii: 3}. - 
« Nouns; Verbs from Nouns and Adjectives, and Dimi- 
« nutives from Nouns or Adjectives ; and in what mannery 
« by means of ſpecifical Prepoſitions, or Particles, the fig- 
« nification ot words is varied. The general Index is very 
« ingeniouſly contrived to ihow at one view all the varieties 
« produced by means of the terminations and Prepoſitions, 
and in other reſpects to aſſiſt the learner in the uſe of the 
«& Stammata. The work, we have little doubt, will meet 
% with a welcome reception among claſſical ſtudents, as an 
« uſeſul auxiliar in acquiring an accurate knowledge of the 
« Latin tongue.” Analytical Review, for June 1796, 
P» 643, and following pages. FO 
4b Among the books lately publiſhed, with reſpe& to- 
14 «education, the claſſical Scholar will give the firſt place to 
| „ Mr, Salmon's elaborate and uſeful Etymclogical Diction- 
15 * ary, under the title of Stemmata Latinitatis, intended, 
ot « and well adapted, to diſcloſe the ſources, and unfold the 
& ©& mechaniſm of the Latin mage” Monthly Magazine, 


|. for July 1796, under the title of „ Education, p. 438. 
; - 66 Seldom have we ſeen a work of more labour than this 
| | & of Mr. Salmon; nor, we may add, in the main, of more 


& ſucceſsful labour.—Very uſeful parts uf this work, are 
« the accounts in the key of the AQ of Particles prefixed 
« in compoſition, and of the various terminations. The 
« ſcale of authorities alſo, divided into the four ages of the 
« Latin language, is admirably conſtructed. The work, 
« indeed, abuunds with uſeful things; and after much ex- 
« amination, we recommend it without ſcruple to teachers 
« and critical ſcholars. It may, perhaps, be too complex 
« for unaſſiſted beginners z but, where they can have proper 
« help, we doubt not that they will derive conſiderable ad. 
«© vantage from employing it.“ Britiſh Critic, for September 
1796, p. 264, and following pages. 
The origin of moſt of the Latin Primitives, this ingeni- 
« ous and learned Grammarian has derived from the Greek: 
« but his principal object has been to inveſtigate the general 
« ſtructure and mechaniſm of the Latin tongue, by means of 
*« the ſpccifical terminations and Prepoſitions, which are ein- 
« ployed in forming Derivatives from P: imitives. In various 
4 parts of the work, valuable Notes are introduced. The 
« whole conſtitutes a moſt copious and uſeful work, admir- 
% ably adapted at once to expedite the laben of learning the 
„ Latin tongue, and to aſſiit the 1 of the Philo- 


„ ſopher concerning the mechaniſin of this language. It 
| : « will, 


( 
« will, doubtleſs, be found exceedingly uſeful in Schools. 
Monthly Review, for October 1796, p. 140, and following 


8. ; | 
7 Lexicographers of the Latin tongue have, in general, 
1 been leſs eager to diſcover and demonſtrate the affinity be- 
*© tween that language and the Greek, than to trace Deriva- 
*« tive words to their Primitives in the ſame diale& ; but 
« the preſent writer has ſtudiouſly inveſtigated their remote 
origin in the Greek language. His work, therefore, is ö 
not deſtitute of novelty; and if it ſhould appear to be well . 
« executed, it claims, in a forcible manner, the public at- 
«*« tention and regard. Many have referred the origin of 
«« the Latin tongue, to the Celtic, or, that which was 
„ ſpoken by the defcendants of Gomer. But others have 
© derived it from that of the Goths or Scythians, through 
© the medium of the Greek, This concluſion is ſupported 
„ by ſtronger grounds than the advocates of the former 
* opinion can allege; and it derives additional force from 
© the labours of Mr. Salmon.—Notwithitanding partial 
© objections, this is, upon the whole, a valuable per form- 
* ance; and it will not only tend to the improvement of the 
% Puerile Student, but it will be found uſeful even to per- 
« ſons of mature age, and of reſpectahle claſſical attain- 
*© ments.” Critical Review, for March 1797, p- 260, and 
tollowing pages. r | 
Mr. Salmon's “ Stemmata Latinitatis, or, Etymological 
«© Dictionary,” is a work which diſplays much learning, and 
« uncommon labour, and will afford valuable aſſiſtance to 
the claſſical ſcholar and critie. The object of the Author, 
is to trace the derivation of the Primitive words in the 
„Latin language from the Greek, and to point out the 
„ {pecifical terminations and Prepoſitions, or articles, ein- 
„ ployed. in framing Derivatives from Primitives, in order 1 
++ diltio&ly to unfold and explain the ſtructure of the Latin 
tongue. The nature of our work prevents us from lay- - 
ing before our Readers the outlines of Mr. Salmon's 
66 plan, which is equally to be commended for” its novelty 
and ingenuity, Confidering the exteut and difficulty of 
* his undertaking, and the numerous grounds for difference 
«« of opinion, which are perhaps inſeparable from Etymo- 
logical reſearches it is but juſtice to ſay, that it appears, 
in general, to be as ſucceſsfully and ſatisfactorily exe- 
*« cuted, as it was ingeniouſly contrived.” Annual Regifter, 
&c. for the year 1796, under the title of © Dameſtic Litera- 
ture, p. 254» 
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32, 37, 41, 102, 104, 105. 
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43, 44, 99 

Now ſerves to expreſs both at - the projnt time and 4 
that time, p. 18. 


6. Prepoſition: its nature, pas. 


*« 


How to make one's fe ſure that a wand is ſatroduced 


as a Prepofitton, p. 7, 12, 19, 20. 


Words introduced 2 explained *as Prepoſitions, p. 8. 


12, 13, 19, 20, 23, 24, 29, 30, 33, 35» 36, 37, 38, 
* „40, 41; 102, 103, 104, 105. 
epoſition is ſometimes placed after the Noun it go 


verns, p. 7+ 


— Atte: placed after there, Berr, 


eee p. 15, 68. 


— ſemetimes placed after the word which 


| A 0, eh y a Prepo/ition,- is ſometimes merely the * 


requires it, inſtead of * mm before the word 
governed by it, p. 7 


Some Compound words looked upon as Prepoftions be have 


of underfiood after them, p. 98. 


he Infinitive of a Verb, p- 6, 97 175 225 29, 36, 


N 38, 40. 
To, is generally left underſtood after ue, near, rich. 
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THE PARTS or ranch. N 
HE words of the Engliſh lan 88 
diſtributed into eight claſſes fes For 0 IM Th: 
tien 1), and their properties be di linguiſhed as ce | 
follows: 5 . 
1. A Nou or Sus e is the name of, "0 
ſomebody or of ſomething. „ 
2. An ADJECTIVE may be eber etal a or nu- — 
merical; that is, an ADJECTIVE either pani- 
cularizes a Noun ſo as to determine ils ſpecies, or 
elſe it fixes its quantity or number. An ADJEc- - 
TIVE may alſo-particularize a Pronaun; becauſe 
a Pronoun is the repreſentative, of a Neun be 
 Obleras 1 and 3.) 
. A PRONOUN Rands of: itſelf. (that in 
the help of any other me Me ＋ a Noun 


AE name. . * # z 4 $1 p | 
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2 FIRST PRINCIPLES OF 


4. A VERB expreſſes an Action or a Situation as 
preſent, paſt, or to come; in other words, a 
Vers denotes being, deing, or ſuffering (ſee 
Obſerv. 2.) WT, 

5. An ADVERB adds ts, or takes from, or fixes, 
the meaning intended to be conveyed by any ward 
which is neither a Noun nor a Pronoun, Hence, 
an ADVERB is to other parts of ſpeech what 
an Adjective is toa Noun or Pronoun (ſee 
Obſerv. 3.) | | 

by th 6. A-PrEPOSITION Val upon a Noun or a Pronoun 

1 6 without particularizing the ſame, or upon the Par- 

Hs ticiple preſent of a Verb, which participle ends, in 
X Engliſh, with ing (fee Ob/erv. 4.) 

7. A ConNJUNCTION links words of the ſame na- 
ture t gether, often by way of enumeration, ſo 
as to form but one ſentence inſtead of ſeveral : 
ſometimes the Conjunctian links a ſuppoſition 
with the inference; the ſituation 7 

revious to an action or event, with this very 
action or event, &c. | 

8. An InTERJECTION is a word thrown in excla- 
matively to expreſs ſome affection F the mind. 

ga The pupil mult be able to repeat by heart the- 

receding diſtinctions, or at leaſt, to mention 
readily the ſubſtance of them, before he ſhould 
be ſuffered to enter upon the lectures hereafter 

iven to elucidate the parts of ſpeech ; nay, if 
poſſible, he ought to know well the following 
obſervations upon ſome of thoſe diſtinctions, 
in order to explain, the better, the nature of 

3 each part of ſpeech. Thoſe diſtinctions and 

1 5 obſervations ought therefore to be diſtributed, 

77 by the teacher, into ſeveral leſſons, each accord- 


ing ta the memory and abilities of the pupil. 
_ OBSER- 
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OBSERVATIONS UPON SOME OF THE PARTS : 

| OF SPEECH. 1 

1. Dr. Prieſtly, page 3 of the Rudiments of 
Engliſh Grammar, ſays: “ I ſhall adopt the ufual 
diſtribution of words into eight claſſes, viz. 
Nouns, Adjetives, Pronouns, Verbs, Atverbs, Pre- 
poſitions, ConjuntHions, and Interjectiont;“ adding: 
do this in compliance with the practice of 
moſt Grammarians ; and becauſe, if any number, 
in a thing ſo arbitrary, muſt be fixed upon, this 
ſeems to be as comprehenſive and diftin& as any. 
All the innovation J have made hath been to 
throw out the Participle, and ſubſtitute the Adjec- 


- tive, as more evidently a diſtinct part of ſpeech.” 
0 —[n ſection 1 of Part II. p. 37, he treats of the 
Articles A or An and Thr, as if theſe words formed 
1 another diſtinct part of ſpeech; but I look upon 
KK them as Adjectives, as well as the *s annexed to a 
7 Noun become an AdjeQive by tranſpoſition ; for, 
| that 's is virtually the ſame ns the Article 7/e in 
1- regard to the following Noun ; and it ought to be 
underſtood that whatever particularizes a Noun 
he” is either an AdjeQive or the equivalent of an Ad- 
on jectiwe.— The author of The Diverſions of Purley 
1d calls Articles or Definitives what I cal Aafechiues 
er and even Adverbs ; ſee hereafter Ob/erv. 3. which 
if is on the Adverb. 
ng 2. Aperſonal Verb is that which is preſented (nei- 
ns, ther in the Infinitive nor in any of the Participles) 
of with a Nominative caſe ſuch as the Pronouns 7, 
znd thou, ſbe, it, we, ye, they, or a Npun inſtead of he, 
ed, ſhe, it, they. Some call imperſonal that Verb which 
d- is introduced in the third perſon ſingular, with i: 
1. for its Nominative, when that i; does not properly 
R- B 2 relate 


——— ow. 4 

- - 4 
wy 
; 


or paſſive. The Participle paſt, always governed. 


and, in ſuch circumſtance, the Participle preſent 


* 
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relate to any antecedent ; but ſuch a Verb is actu- 
ally per/onal, ſince it is in the third perſon ſingular. 
— The truth is, that the Verb is introduced with it 
in order to-make it appear as if ufed actively, the 
Pronoun 27 being then a borrowed: Nominative, 
and the real Nominative being placed after the 
Verb, as if it were, the Accuſative of that . 
Thus 4 1! appears to me that you are wrong" 
for © That you are wrong appears to me; and 0 2 
is poſſible for you 1 do bat is for- 75 ds that 1 15 
poſſible for you, &c,” | 
The Participle of a Verb may be ardent, paſty 


by ſome part of to have expreſſed or underſtood, 
is virtually as much the Verb itſelf as any other, 
part, ſuch as the Infinitive, the Imperative, or. 
any perſonal. tenſe; but the Participle paſſive, as 
well as the Participle preſent, partaking/ot che na- 
ture of a Verb and of an Adjective, may often be 
looked upon ſimply as an Adjective. However, 
a Participle preſent is often uſed as a verbal Noun, 


may be looked upon ſimply as a Noun. (206 allo 
Obſerv. 4 . # 
A 2 ſaſiue or Tranſit tive governs 3 an Accuſa- 
tive, that is, ſomething in anſwer to the queſtion, 
what or whom aſked after it. For an example, fee 
the next © a Verb Paſſive” * | 
A Verb Paſſiue is, in general, a Verb originally 
active or tranſitive, but which, by an inverted con- 
ſtruction and the introduction of a tenſe or part 
of to be, has for its Nominative what would have 
been the Accuſative of the Verb uſed actively or 
tranſitively; and has, for its Oblique caſe, by he 
introduction of. the Prepolition by. or its h 
: ent, 
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lent, that which would have been the Nominative 
caſe in regard to the Verb uſed actively or tranſt- 
tively. In“ Alexander conguers Darius,” conquers 
is a Verb active or tranſitive, the Nominative cafe - 
of which is found to be Alexander, by means of 
aſking who or what before conquers ; 4 ſay, con- 
quers is there a Verb active or tranſitive, becauſe, 
aſking the queſtion what or whem after the Verb, 
I find the anfwer to be Darius. The equivalent 
of this ſentence, wherein the Verb is introduced 
actively after its agent and before the object acted 
upon, may, by inverſion in regard to the agent 
and object, and by the introduction of a tenſe of 
to be and a Participle paſlive, inſtead of the aQive 
tenſe, together with the introduction of by, or 
ſome equivalent, before the agent or ſubject, be 
found to be Darius is conquered by Alexander.“ 
A Verb Neuter or Intranfiteve is generally that 
Verb which governs no Aceuſative, that is; that 
Verb after which, aſking the queſtion that or 
whom, nothing comes in anſwer. Thus, for in- 
ſtance, in The horfe neighs,” I cough,” &c. 
the Verbs neighs and cough are neuter or intranſi- 
tive, becauſe not only it would be ridiculous to 
aſk the queſtion what or whom after them, but 
were we to aſk ſuch a queſtion, nothing would 
come in anfwer. Obſerve, beſides, that ſuch Verbs 
as, ſignifying action, are uſed to expreſs merely 
condition, may be looked upon as Verbs neuter”: 
hence, “ I ave,” when the object of my love is 
not named, expreſſing only the ſame as I am in 
l;ve,” without hinting upon whom or what my 
love falls, may be conſidered as uſed like a Verb 
neuter or intranſitive. 2 
3. In Engliſh, both the Adjective and the Ad- 
| B 3 verb, 
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verb, being invariable in regard to Gender and 
Number, might be looked upon as Definitives, 
and forming but one claſs of words: but as in 
French, Italian, Latin, &c. the Adjective is to be 
made to agree in Gender and Number with the 
Noun or Pronoun it particularizes ; and as, on 
the contrary, the Adverb is invariable in thoſe 
languages, it is proper to make the Adjectives a 
diſtinct part of Speech, and the Adverbs alſo a 
diſtin part of Speech. However it will not be 
amiſs to know that Adverbs generally ariſe from 
AdjeQives or from Nouns, either uſed elliptically 
or compounded with a Prepoſition. Now, what- 
ever adds to, or4akes from, or fixes, the meaning 
of any word which is neither a Noun nor a Pro- 
noun, is eſſentially either an Adverb or the equi- 
valent of an Adverb. E 51 
4. In French and Italian the Infinitive of a 
Verb is often preceded by a Prepoſition; in Eu- 
glich, the Infinitive has generally 7 for its ſign. 
and if any Prepoſition were to be uſed inſtead of 
that ſign, this Prepoſition would require the Par- 
ticiple preſent of the Verb inſtead of its Infini- 
tive; in which circumſtance the Participle pre- 
ſent is in the Oblique caſe, and as much the Verb 
itſelf as any other part, unleſs it be uſed in the 
form of a Noun with he or ſome other definitive. 
— In, © You prevent me from writing my letter,” 
the Participle preſent writing is eſſentially a 
Verb, as it merely exprefles a&on : but in © How 
much did you pay for the mating of it?” the Par- 
ticiple prefent making being preſented in the form 
of a Noun by the before it, is actually a Noun, 
which may be called a Verbal Noun. | 


In Englith the Prepoſition is ſometimes placed 
| after 


„ r ͤ Ä 
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after its Noun ; as in, © She hopeleſs went the 
church-yard path along, inſtead- of “She hope- 
leſs went along the church-yard path.” 

Sometimes the Prepolition is annexed to the 
word which naturally requires that Prepoſition, 
inſtead of being brought before the Noun or Pro- 
noun affected or governed by it; and here I may ob- 
ſerve that the Prepoſition is neceſſarily ſo annexed 
whenever an ellipfis takes place, with reſpect to a 
Conjunctive Pronoun which would be governed. 
by that Prepoſition; as in ** The perſon, you 
come for is not here,” inſtead of © Ihe perſon 
fir whim you come is not here; in lieu of which 
many people will even ſay, The perſon whom 
you come for is not here” or © The perſon is not 
here whom you come Ver.“ 

Again, it muſt be obſerved with reſpect to Pre- 
poſitions, that AdjeQives are often placed between 
the Prepofition and the Noun “; but, above all, it 
ſhould be remembered that, for Engliſh, the beſt 
way, to make one's ſelf ſure that a word is a Pre- 
poſition, ts to put any of the Pronouns, in the 
Oblique caſe, inſtead of the Noun ; for, if the lan- 
guage will allow any one of ſuch Pronouns, to 
come in with ſenſe, the word can be nothing but 
a Prepolition or a Verb active. As to the differ- 
ence between a Verb active and a Prepoſition, it is, 
ealily diſcovered. See No. 6 in the explanation 
concerning the firſt Lecture. 


* We have ſeen an example of this in “ She went along 
the church-yard path,” . 0 
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FIVE LEoTURES =_( © 
ON THE PARTS OF SPEECH, 


4 | BY WAY OF ILLUSTRATION. | | 
Tux figure over each word declares to which part of 
ſpeech, or claſs of words, that word naturally belongs, and 
on looking for the ſame figure ln the explanation, the reaſon 
will be found why that word is ſo marked. But, though in 
each ſtanza, brought forth to ſtand as one lecture, ſome part 
| of ſpeech ſhould not be introduced; yet in the explanation 
1 concerning that ſtanza, the figure will be found which may 
Wh regard the part of ſpeech it alludes to but not introduced in 
the ſtanza, and, with that figure, ſuch explanation as may 
elucidate (if not done already) what properly belongs to that 

- claſs of words. 8 | 


- 


' LECTURE I. 


288 | EDWIN AND EMMA. 
9 70s 2. 4» x 
5 | Far in the windings of a vale, © 
68 6 2 Ws 
Faſt by a ſbell' ring waod, 

- ..-2 I $.:.- 7 1 
The ſafe retraat of health and peace, 
92 x 4 T1 
An humble cottage flood, 

EXPLANATION, 


1. Edwin and Emma in the title, windings and 
vale in the 1ſt line of the ſtanza, 9d in the 2d 
line, retreat, health and peace in the zd, and cot- 
tage in the 4th, are each a Noun or word uſed 


ſubltantively : but the Noun Edwin may be ſaid 
to 
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to be a proper name, as well as the Noun Emma. 
Now, obſerve that retreat, liere a Noun, may, 
in other circumſtances, be a Verb; for we ſay: 
To retreat, retreating, retreated, - I retreat, thou 
retreateſt, he retreats, wwe retreat, you retreat or 
ye retreat, they retreat, &c. 3 2 

2. The, before the Noun windings and the Noun 
retreat, is, Grammarians ſay, a Definite Article x 
but, ſince it is the property of Adjectives to de- 
fine or particularize, that Article The may be call- 
ed an Adjective; and indeed, while the Articles 
and Adjectives are invarisble in Engliſh, with re- 
gard to Gender and Number, both, on the con- 
trary, muſt, in French, be made to agree- in 
Gender and in Number with the Noun they par- 
ticularize or announce to be particularized. 

A before the Noun vale in the iſt line, and be- 
fore the Noun wood in the 2d, as well as An be- 
fore the Noun cottage in the 4th line, are, they 
ſay, the Indefinite Article: but, as each fixes the 
quantity or number in regard to the Noum it comes 
before, we may ſay that A and An are, there, as 
properly Numerical Adjefiives as two, three, four, 
many, few, much, leſs, &c. would be in the like 
poſition: In ſhort, when rendered in French, 
they muſt be made each to agree in Gender with: 
its reſpective Noun. W 

Shelt'ring in the 2d line, for ſheltering (thongli 
the Participle preſent of the verb ia /hattet), ſerving 
to particularize the Noun wud, is virtually an 
Adjective. Safe, in the 3d line, particularizing 
the Noun retreat, and humble, in the 4th line, 
particulartzing the Noun cattage, arg each an 
Adjedtive. "oF. £382; 220 
3. As in the-titlggzand the four lines Which the 
R ſtanza 
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ſtanza contains, we do not find I, thou, he, ſhe, toe, 
ye, they, which are perſonal Pronouns in the No- 
minative Caſe ; as we do not find me, thee, him, 
her, us, them, which are perſonal Pronouns in 
the Accuſative or in the Oblique caſe; as we do 
not find : and you, both which may ſtand not 
only for the Nominative cafe but for the Accuſa- 
tive cafe and the Oblique caſe : we may infer that 
the ſtanza (including the title) upon which we 
now are, contains no perſonal Pronoun. Again, 
as in the title and the four lines, we do not find 
who (a Nominativecaſe), whom (either an Accuſa- 
tive caſe or an Oblique caſe), which (proper to 
itand for the Nominative, Accuſative, and Oblique 
cales), that (uſed inſtead of which, or inſtead of 
ww or whom); as we do not find in them what 
uſed for that which, or whether uſed for which of 


them or which of the two, or where uſed for which 


place or what place, with or without a prepoſition, 
&c.; as we do not find one of thoſe words or one 
word of the like nature, I fay, we may infer that 
neither the title nor the ſtanza contains any Con- 
janctive Pronoun. | 

4 Stood, in the 4th line, is a perſonal Verb, 
becauſe it expreſſes the ſituation or condition of 
the cottage in a time which is paſt in regard to the. 
ſpeaker. This cottage not being addreſſed to by 
the ſpeaker, (the contrary of which would have 
made it of the ſecond perſon), but being merely 
ſpoken of (which circumſtance makes it of the 
third perſon in regard to the Verb), governs this 
Verb in the third perſon ſingutar, becauſe cottage 
is introduced in the ſingular number, and no 
other Noun is linked with it ſo as to preſent af- 


tetwards an idea of plurality. Stood, being, - 
| the 
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the preterite tenſe, does not ſhew that it is uſed 
in the third perſon ſingular: but, if the author 
had ſpoken in the preſent tenſe, he muſt have 
ſaid, “ An humble cottage fands,” inſtead of 
« An humble cottage Hand,” becauſe and would 
be proper, in the preſent, only for the firſt perſon 
ſingular, I Hand, and for the three perſons plural 
we land, ye fland or you fland, and they flund.— 
Again, the Verb ſlesd, not governing here an 
Accuſative caſe, is a Verb neuter or intranſitive. 

5. Far, in the 1\t line, adding to the meaning 
of in which is neither a Noun nor a Pronoun, and 
/a/t. in the 2d line, adding to the meaning of by, 
which allo is neither a Noun nor a Pronoun, 
muſt each be an Adverb. Some may ſay, that 
far is then equal to the Adverb diftantly, as faft is 
to the Adverb cl:ſely, and that both far and faft 
add to the, meaning of the Verb ſead in the 4th . 
line ; which would come to the ſame in regard 
to the claſſing of far and faſt introduced in the 
ſtanza we are upon. But others may allege that 
far in the 1ſt line, and 7% in the 2d, ſhould be 
conſidered each as an Adjective to the Noun cot- 
tage in the 4th line, ſince each word particular- 
zes that Noun cttage and preſents it as a cottage 
far or diſtant, and then as a cottage faſt or cloſe or 
nig (the contrary of far or diftant); and indeed, 
in ſome languages the former expreſſion far, and 
the latter expreflion fat, may each be rendered 
by an AdjeQive agreeing in Gender, Number, 
and Caſe, with co/tage ; while in others, both far 
and fa/? may be rendered each by an Adverb. In 
ſuch circumſtances, therefore, the genius of the 
language in which we are to expreſs ourſelves, 
can alone become a guide. 
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6. In; falling upon the Noun windings withont 
particularizing the ſame, muſt be a Prepoſition, 
or at leaſt a word uſed after the manner indicated 
at that part of ſpeech called a Prepoſition y, 


falling upon the Noun wood without particulariz- 


ing the | ſame, muſt alſo be a Prepoſition ; 
and of, falling in the 1ſt line upon the Noun val 
without particularizing the ſame, and in the 3d 
dine upon the Nouns health and peace without par- 
ticularizing the ſame, muſt likewiſe be a Prepo- 

fition.— That in, by and of are there Prepoſitions, 
is certain from this circumſtance, that we may 
place, inſtead of the Nouns they fall upon, the 
Oblique Pronouns hem, us, him, her, whom ; for 


we often ſay, in them, in us, in him, in Air, bs : 


whom, and by them, by us, by him, by her, by 8 
and of them, of us, of him, of her, of whom ; while 
the language does not allow us to conſider i in, by, 
and of as Verbs active, ſince we do not ſay: I in, 
thou ineſt, he ins, we in, ye in, they in, or 1 12 
thou byeft, he bys, we by, ye by, they by, or, I of, 


thou cet, he ofs, we of, ye of, they ef. 
led, in the title, ſerving to link the Noun 


Edwin with the Noun Fmma, is to be conſidered 
as a Conjunction, as well as and in the 4d line, 


where it ſerves to link the Noun health with the 


Noun peace. This word and is proptrly a con- 


traction of the Saxon imperative an-ad equal to 
the Engliſh imperative ad- Obſerve, beſides, 
that the latter and enabled the writer to avoid re- 


peating the Prepoſition of before the Noun it in- 
troduces: or and nr would have had the fame in- 


fluence; nay, and, or and nor enable the writer 
or ſpeaker to avoid repeating any word aJready 
uſed as an Article or its equivalent. See here- 
alter the ſame number 7. 

3. The 


* 
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g. The Pupil not ſeeing, either in the title or 
in the four lines of the ſtanza, any of the follow- 
ing * 7 wag 2 e 7% 4% Ho 
or oh, pſhaw, ah, aha, o, ob, ha, heigh, hey, 
7755 2 lo, hem, ho, hoa, hola, hip, ſoho, 
huzza, hiſt, hum, or the like, expreſſive of ſome 
ſudden affection of the mind, may infer that the 
title and the ſtanza he has examined, do not con- 
tain one Interjection, and he may infer this the 
more ſafely, as he has already accounted for every 
word in the ſaid title and ſtanza. 3 


' LECTURE 11. 


, 3 2 p 1 4 : $ 

There beauteous Emma flouriſh'd fair 

8 2 2 1 AAR} 
Beneath a mother 's eye, 


3 2 e 4 8 
W boſe only wiſh on earth was now, 


4 1 W TS I 
To ſee her bie, and die. 
EXPLANATION. 


1. Emma in the 1ſt line, and eye in the 2d, 
wiſh and earth in the 3d, are each a Noun. As 
to mother (in the 2d line) which is commonly a 
Noun, fee here No. 2. which concerns the Ad- 
jectives. It will not be improper to obſerve here, 
that che and wiſh, as many other words in the 
language, ' may be uſed ſometimes like Verbs, 
and ſometimes like Nouns. We ſay: To eye, 
eying, eyed, I eye, thou eyeſt, he eyes, we eye, &c. 
as well as, To wiſh, wiſhing, wiſhed, I wiſh, thou 
wiſheſt, he wiſhes, we wiſh, de. 


2. Beauteous 
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2. Beauteous, particularizing Emma in the 1ſt 
line, is an Adjeive.—Only before the Noun w1/þ 
in the zu line is a numerical Adjective, for only 
is inſtead of onely, formed from one, a numerical 
Adjective. Ble, in the 4th line, is a contrac- 
tion of bleſſed, which, though the Participle paſ- 
five of the Verb 7s Leſs, is uſed Adjectively to 
particularize the Pronoun her which there is the 
repreſentative of Emma. 

As to a ber, which the 2d line preſents in 
Roman, it is there virtually a compound Adjective 
in regard to the eye; the tranſpoſition enabling 
the ſpeaker to ſuppreſs the prepolition , for 
« Beneath a mother's eye“ is equal to“ Beneath 
the eye of a mother,” wherein 7 a mother is vir- 
tually the equivalent of the Adjective maternal. 
From this explanation, it follows that 's, though 
annexed to the word mother, is actually for the 
Adjective or Article es uſed inſtead of the, which, 
by a natural conſtruction, would belong to the 
Noun che, in order to announce it as going to be 
defined. The Engliſh: Grammarians ſay, that 
msther's, in the paſſage alluded to or in any ſuch 
poſition, is a Noun in the poffeſſive caſe ; but I 
thall prove, in the ſecond chapter, that they ſay 


fo from a miſtaken notion. A mother is there as 
much a ſort of Adjective (compounded by means 
of the numerical AdjeQive or Article A and the 


Noun mother) as gald is a ſort of Adjective, when 
we ſay, a gold mine. In the latter expreſſion 
(a gold mine), the word gold, though taken from 
the claſs of Nouns, is ſo employed, that, by the 
tranſpoſition which enables the ſpeaker to ſup- 
preſs the prepoſition of, it is preſented like an 
Adjective; and, indeed, a gold mine, is equal to, 

| a mine 


CE 


- 
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a mine of gold, wherein of gold is virtually the equi- 
valent of an AdjeQive, ſerving to define the Noun 
mire. Now if inſtead of a mother's eye, the 
author had ſaid the mother's eye, or her mother's 
eye, it is clear that the mother or her mother ought 
to be conſidered as a compound Adjective. See 
here the N. B. at-the bottom of No. 5. 

3- There, in the 1 it line, is by ſome conſidered as 
an Adverb: its nature however is ſuch that, of it- 
ſelf, it ſtands inſtead of the repetition of the place; 
conſequently, it may with propriety be called a 
Pronoun. But, they will ſay, it ſtands, not 
only inſtead of the name of the place, but Alſo 
inſtead of the Prepoſition affecting the place; Here 
being equal to in it, wherein in is a Prepoſition 
and rt is a Pronoun. To them I ſhall anſwer: 
You may call there and here Adverbs, if you 
pleaſe ; but I had rather call them Pronouns uſed 
elliptically for in there and in here; and indeed we 
often find the Prepolition annexed to theſe words, 
as in therein, herein, thereof, heresf, &c; conſe- 
quently I had rather call where a ConjunRive 
Pronoun, than an Adverb, becauſe, in the 1} 
place, where may ſerve to link two perſonal 
Verbs together ; and, in the-2d place, where is 
often found with a Prepoſition annexed to it, as 
in wherein, whereof, &c., Reb . 

Il hoſe is a Conjunctive Pronoun ſerving to link 
the perſonal Verb flauriſbed in the iſt line, with 
the perſonal Verb was in the 3d line; and indeed 
© Beauteous Emma FLOURISHED' beneath a mo- 
ther's eye, and the only wiſh on earth of this mo- 
ther WAS,” &c.—The Engliſh Grammarians ſay 
that whoſe in the like poſition is a Pronoun in the 
poſſeſſive caſe ; but the truth is that whoſe is then 
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by tranſpoſition for wh:m es, and therefore ſe is 
by inverſion for es, uſed as we have already ſeen, 
inſtead of he, which, here, would have belong- 
ed to only wiſh, if whim had not been tranſpoſed 
and become who by contraction; in ſhort,'** whoſe 
only wiſh” is equal to “he only wiſh of whom.” 
Now as we have diſcovered that in “A mother's 


eye a mother is employed as a ſort of AdjeRive, 


we may infer that whom contracted into whey 
taken from the claſs of Pronouns, might conſiſt- 
ently be conſidered in Englith as employed like a 
ſort of Adjective in regard tothe Noun ui. 
Her in the 4th line, is a Pronoun, ſtanding 
of itſelf inſtead of Emma: but if the author had 
ſaid «To ſee her daughter bleſt;“ her would then 
have been properly an Adjective diſtinguiſhing 
this daughter trom another. | F 
4. Houriſb d, in the uit line, which is a contrac- 
tion of flauriſbed, as well as was in the 3d line, 
are perſonal Verbs, which are neuter or intran- 
fitive. Some ſay, that the Verb 7 be, is a Verb 
Sub/tantive, becauſe ſulſantive may mean betoken- 
ing exiſtence ; but this diſtinction is unneceſſary, 
and the Verb 7 be is a fort of Verb neuter or in- 
tranſitive, at leaſt, in regard to the Engliſh lan» 
guage ; this 1 obſerve, becauſe in the French 
language the verb etre (which correſponds with 
the Engliſh 7 be) may take le, la, les (Pronouns 
in the Accuſative) to ſtand inſtead of the Noun, 
After the queſtion . Etes-vous la malade? A 
French woman may reply affirmatively “ Je la 
ſuis” (equal to © I am her,” whereas an Engliſh 
woman ought to ſay, am he); or negatively 
« Te ne Ja ſuis pas” (equal to 4] am not ber, 
4 whereas 
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. whereas an Engliſh woman'ought to ſay « I am 


not ſbe ). | en | 
Again, the French may ſay, Je ne ſuis plus 
Thomme gue j ẽtois, wherein que is really the 
Accuſative of gui, whereas the Engliſh muſt ſay, 
« | am no longer the man who | was,” if, wiſh- 
ing to expreſs the Conjunctive Pronoun, they do 
not chuſe to uſe that ; or, by making an ellipſis 
of who, © I am no longer the man I was.” Ihe 
French Verb etre then may govern, in the Accu- 
ſative, whatever may come in anſwer to the queſ- 
tion what, aſked after the Verb 1 be, whereas the 
Engliſh Verb 76 be can be followed by an Accuſa- 
tive, only when, being uſed in the Infinitive, the 
agent is governed in the Accuſative-by a preceding 
Verb. I: is in conſequence of this rule for the 
Engliſh language, that Dr. Prieſtly ſays, page 46, 
in his Syntax of Engliſh Grammar, I am he ;” 
and, I ſuppoſed it to be her; and, © I took 
William to be him.” In regard to the two laſt 
phraſes, it may not be amiſs to obferve, that if 
we wiſhed to avoid the uſe of the Infinitive 1 be 
and ſubſtitute a perſonal tenſe of the Verb in its 
place, he ought to be uſed inſtead of her, and he 
Inſtead of him: we might ſay, for inſtance, «I 
ſuppoſed it was ſbe, and I thought William 
was he.” | | 
To ſee, (4th line, in Roman) is a Verb in the 
Infinitive Mood, governed by whoſe only wiſh was, 
-and it is a Verb Active, becauſe it governs the 
Pronoun her in the Accuſative without a Prepoſi- 
tion. | 
Die is alſo a Verb in the Infinitive, but ellipti- 
cally, becauſe of the ſign 4 left underſtood before 
| it. 


— . 


4 
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it. Now this Verb is nenter becauſe it governs 
nothing in the Accuſative. 

5. It we conſider the word fair, in the 1ſt line, 
as adding to the force of the Verb flourifh'd, or as 
determining the manner of fouri/hing becauſe it 
would come in anſwer to the queſtion h2w? we 
muſt declare it to be an Adjective uſed adverbial- 
ly, that is, for fairly which is an Adverb. But 
flouri/h'd'is here a Verb neuter orintranſitive, and 
as an AdjeQive particularizing the agent (Emma 
here) is often found added with propriety to a 
neuter Verb, we may fay alſo that fair may be 
conſidered here as a mere Adjective, though other 
languages might require an Adverb to be uſed in 
order to exprets the idea conveyed by that word 
after flouriſb\d. | =- 

New; in the zu line, isclearly-an Adverd- which 


| particularizes the: perſonal Verb was; and here 


the poet ſhows that now is not confined to exprefs 
at the preſent time, but may be uſed with a tenfe 
paſt to expreſs at that time. #60 


N. B. We have ſeen, in No. 2, with reſpect 
to a gold mine, that a Noun placed by tranſpoſi- 
tion before another, becomes virtually an Adjec- 
tive in regard to the latter Noun thus particulariz- 
ed. But when the Noun happens to be placed 
by tranſpoſition before an AdjeQive or a Parti- 
ciple, in order to make it expreſs the manner or 
cauſe, which might otherwiſe be expreſſed after 
the Adjective or Participle by a Prepoſitionand the 
Noun, this Noun ſo tranſpoſed is then virtually 
an Adverb, as the Prepoſition of the Noun with- 
out tranſpoſition would, in the ſame circum- 


ſtance, form altogether the equivalent of an Ad- 
verb. 
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verb. Mallet furniſnes us with an example of 
this in The Beggar's Petition, where we read 


And many a turrow-in my grief-worn check 
Has been the channel to a fluo lot tears. 


There grief-worn is a compound Adjective in 
regard to cheek; but if we are to characterize 
each word, we mult ſay that grief, though taken 
from the claſs of Nouns, is (by its tranſpoſition 
which allowed the poet to ſuppreſs the Prepoſi- 
tion) virtually the Adverb of worn the Participle 
of the Verb 10 wear, uſed AdjeCtively in regard 
to the Noun cheek. Reſtoring the words to their 
natural order, we might ſay, „In my cheek 
worn with grief, where worn would, as well as 
the preceding my, be the AdjeCtive of cheek, and 
where with grief, expreſſing the manner or cauſe, 
would eſſentially. be altogether the equivalent of 
an Adverb in regard to worn, neither a Noun nor 
a Pronoun. | * oo 

6. Beneath, in the 2d line, and on in the 3d are 
each a Prepoſition: the former falls upon the 
Noun eye without particularizing the ſame; for, 
aſking what ? after beneath, the anſwer will be 
eyes particularized only by the preceeding à mo- 
ther's: the latter falls upon the Noun earth with- 
out particularizing the ſame ; for, aſking what ® 
after ;n, the anſwer will be earth, which is not 
particularized by cn. But ſome will fay, beneath 
is a compound word formed by means of the Im- 
perative be, and of neath, an ancient AdjeQive 
equal to the Adjective low or inferior. To this I 
reply: The Prepoſitions were originally Nouns, 
or Adjeftives, or Verbs, or compounds of Nouns 
and Verbs, or compounds of Adjectives and Verbs, 
&c. but there being ſomething peculiar to Prepo- 


ſitions, namely, their governing Pronouns in the 
Oblique 
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Oblique caſe, which circumſtance forces you to 
uſe, after them, me, thee, him, her, us, them, ohm, 
inſtead of I, thou, he, fhe, we, they, who, it is 
evident that you muſt allow a particular claſs for 


ſuch words as require the like change in thoſe 
Pronouns. Tou would ſay, „It is beneath 
 thent to reſent the inſult,” inſtead of “It is be- 


neath they to reſent the inſult ;” and you would ſay, 


Jou are on them,” inſtead of You are on they: 


whence you ought to infer, that beneath and on, 
let their origin be what it will, are, in ſuch poſi- 
tions, uſed as Prepoſitions. - 

7. And, in the 4th line, is a Conjunction ſerving 
to link the Infinitive fo ſee with the-Infinitive todie: 
upon which it is proper to obſerve that the Conjune- 
tion end (as well as or, nor, and the like) enables us, 
in regard to the Verb it introduces, to avoid re- 
peating the ſign to which commonly characterizes 
the Infinitive of a Verb; as indeed Conjunctions 
of the ſame nature enable the writer or ſpeaker, 
in regard to the Verb each introduces, to avoid 
repeating the Auxiliary Verbs hall, ſhould, will, 
would, may, might, can, could, muſt. 

8. There is not one Interjection in the four lines 


of the ſtanza. 


LECTURE IIl. 


3 I 1 4 : 
The ſafteſt Bluſh that nature ſpreads, 
4 1 1 
Gave coliur to her cbheet; 


2 2 2 1 4 6 1 | 
Such orient colour ſmiles thro' heav'n, 


7 7. I + 
When May 's ſweet mornings break, 
7 


EXPLANATION. 
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* EXPLANATION. | | 
t. Bluſh-and nature, in the 1ſt line, colour in 


the 2d and zu lines, cheek in the ad line, heav'n 


in the zu line, which is a contraction of heaven, 


and mornings in the 4th line, are each a Noun:.- 


Obſerve, however, that the words bluſh and colour 
may ſometimes be uſed as Verbs, ſince we ſay: 
To bluſh, I bluſh, &c. and Ts colour, I colour, &c. 

2. The, commonly called: a definite Article is 
more properly an Adjective, announcing that the 
Noun bluſh is to be particularized. Sometimes, 
however, | the announces that the Noun it comes 
with has been particularized, as when we fay, 


« know the man” for I know the man of 


whom you ſpeak,” or I know the man who has 
been ſpoken ＋ Ke. | { „ Slug 
Softeft is the Adjective /of? uſed in the ſuper- 


lative degree, and particularizing the Noun Bluſh. 


Severat Adjectives (eſpecially thoſe of one ſyllable, 
thoſe of two ſyllables, the latter of which ends 
with y or ty or me, and even thoſe of two ſyl- 
lables which have the accent on the latter) are 


made comparative by adding er to the poſitive 


degree, and ſuperlative by adding ef to the ſame 
potitive degree. Hence %, (poſitive degree), 


/5ler, (comparative degree), and /of7e/t (ſuperla- 


tive degree). The Adjectives which end with e 
mute, loſe this e mute before the comparative 
and ſuperlative terminations, - as in Hhandſame, 
hanſ.mer, handſomeſt. Adverbs may alfo take: 
the comparative and ſuperlative terminations.. 
Inſtead of the comparative termination, more may 
in general be prefixed to the Adjective or Adverb; 
and, iaſtead of the ſuperlative termination, me may 

in 
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in general be prefixed to the Adjective or Adverb: 
but it would be wrong to uſe both the prefix more 
and the termination er; as it would be wrong to 
uſe both the prefix mo/? ani the termination /. 
Hler, before cheek in the 2d line, inſtead of be- 
ing a Pronoun, as ſome would have it, is virtu- 
ally an AdjeCtive particularizing that Noutt 
cheeb. Thote who are fond of many diſtinctions 
may call her, in ſuch poſition, a pronominal Ad- 
jective. See the ſame word, p. 16. 


1 | Both ſuch and orient before the Naun colour, in 
„ the 3d line, are Adjectives particularizing that 
„ Noun cit. Here I muſt obſerve that this rule 
ou J have often heard certain teachers give; (When 


1 two Adjectives come together, the firſt is an Ad- 
| verb, is as ridiculous as falfe ; ridiculous; be- 
cauſe if the firſt word is an Adverb, it cannot be 
an Adjective; falſe, becauſe it is poſſible to have 
even three and four Adjectives together. If the 

det had faid ſimply, uch colour ſmiles thro* 
heav'n,” ſuch would have been the Adjective of 
caloaur; tor, aſking . ſuch hat? the anſwer 
would be ſuch colur. Now aſking “ orient: 
what ?” the anſwer will be orient colour; and con- 
ſequently /uch is an Adjective as well as orient. 
Sweet, in the 4th line, is an Adjective par- 
ticularizing the Noun mornings. As to May, 
printed in Roman, it may be ſaid to be by 
tranſpoſition an Adjective particularizing the 

Noun mornings; and the , annexed to it, as 
a contraction of es, to be equal tothe. Now as 
the commonly called a definite Article, is a ſort of 
Adjective, fo es or 's, announcing that mornings 
is to be particularized, ſhould be conſidered allo 
as a ſort of Adjective. See No. 2 in Lecture I. 


and Lecture II. 


1 S tw; 
* — * s _ 
— 


3. That, 
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3. That, in the iſt line, is a Conjunctive Pro- 
re noun ſerving to link the perſonal Verb ſpreads, 
to in the iſt line, with the perſonal Verb gave in the 
., 2d line; which Conjunctive Pronoun that is there 
a uſed inſtead of which, another Conjunctive Pro- 
i noun. That is ſometimes employed inſtead of 
m who or whom, al ſo a Conjunctive Pronoun. 
ns 4. Spreads, in the iſt line, gave in the ſecond, 
55 ſmiles in the 36, and rea in the 4th, are each a 
a perſonal Verb. | 
in F. There is not one Adverb in the four lines 
at we are upon. op 
ls 6. T;, in the 2d line, is a Prepoſition falling 
en upon chect without particularizing the ſame; for, 


'the word cheek in that line is ꝓarticularized only 
by the word her, which, in that ſituation, is an 
Adjective. 

Thr", in the 3d line, is for through, anciently 
through, and uſed there as a Prepoſition, ſince it 
falls upon the Noun heav'n without particulariz- 
ing the ſame. | 

7. When, in the 4th line, is a Conjunction or 
Conjunctive expreſſion, introduced in order tolink 
the per ſonal Verb miles, in the 3d lin-, with the 
perſonal Verb break in the 4th line. — Here I muſt 
obſerve, that if when were uſed interrogatively, 
it would ſtill be a Conjunetion, becauſe in inter- 
rogations, there is an ellipſis of tell me, or tell us, 
or the like. If I ſay, Yhen will you come? 
it is as if 1 ſhould ſay © Tell me when you will 
come?“ in which, when ſerves to link the Im- 
perative Verb ell with the perſonal Verb vau will 
come. By the ſame reaſon the interrogative wh» 
or whom, is a Conjunctive Pronoun, becauſe of 
tell me or tell us underſtood. ho was there?“ 

18 
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is equal to Tell me who was there? and hm 
did you ſee?” is equal to Tell me whom you did 

8. There is not one Interjection in the four 
lines of the ſtanza. | , tro D297 5-8 
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+ LECTURE «  nathuo hn hag 
0 6.0 IT 5 
Nor let the pride of great ones ſcorn . 


F 
This charmer of the plains ; 


N „ EF 4 ; 
That Sun which bids their diamond blaze, = 


- 5 2 1 4 
To deck our lily deigns. N 


EXPLANATION. 


1. Pride, in the Iſt line, plains in the 2d, Sun 
and diamond in the 3d, and lihy in the 4th, are 
each a Noun: Charmer, in the 2d line, is alſo a; 
Noun formed from the Verb fe charm in order to 
expreſs the deer; and here it may be obſerved that 
many give the name of Verbal Noun to a Noun: 
formed from a Verb. Ones, in the 1ſt line, might. 
be ſuppoſed to be a Pronoun, becauſe it ſeems to 
ſtand of itſelf inſtead of a Noun in the plural, 
ſuch as folks, men, perſons, &c. but it is there a 
57 oats Adjective uſed in the plural (the ſign 8 
is ſeldom allowed in Engliſh to Subſtantive Ad- 
jectives, but we find it-in-ones, others, betters, in- 
feriors, ſupericrs) ;-I ſay ones is there a Subſtantive. 
Adjective, | becauſe one is an Adjective when a 
Noun comes along with it, and a Subſtantive 


AdjeRive when the Noun is left underſtood. Now 
| I muſt 
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Il muſt obſerve that when the Noun is left under- 
ſtood after an AdjeQive, this Adjective, though it 
retains its power or influence in regard to the par- 
ticularizing of objects, ought rather to be conſider- 
ed as a Noun in Grammar: but as ſuch Noun pre- 
ſents the idea of an AdjeQtive, and tacitly of 
a Noun or Subſtantive, I would then call it a 
SubRantive Adjeftive. The word ones is there, 
as I ſaid above, inſtead of folks, men, perſons, 
which are Nouns. If the author, for / great ones, 


N had ſaid of the great, the Adjective great would 

: have become a Subantive Adjective, becauſe it 

3 would then have ſtood for great folks, or great men, 
or great perſons. 


2. The, in the iſt line, is the definite Article of 
the Noun pride; and the, in the 2d line, is the 
definite Article of the Noun plains; but, as we 
have already obſerved, what is commonly called a 
definite Article is virtually a Definitive, which 
means the ſame as an Adjective. The firſt the 
does not define or particularize the Noun pride, 
but announces that this Noun is going to be de- 
fined or particularized, which is effected by of great 
ones, The ſecond the announces that the Noun 
Plains, either has been already defined by ſome 
circumſtances, or that the author meant to de- 
fine it, but, thinking it unneceſſary to do ſo, has 
made an ellipſis in regard to the words which 
were to define that Noun. 

Great, in the iſt line, is an Adjective particu- 
larizing the Subſtantive Adjective ones equal to 
the Noun ks or men, &c. 

This, in the ad line, and hat in the 3d, are 
virtually Adjefives: Some would call them De- 
monſtralive Pronouns ; but. if they will inſiſt upon 
diſtinctions, let them racker call his and that, in 


ſuch 
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ſuch poſuians, Prominal Demanflrative Adjettives, 
the word 7h:s particularizing the Noun charmer, 
and the word hat particularizing the Noun Sun. 
— The phural theſe and thoſe would, in ſimilar 
ſituations, be alſo Adjectives. Now if his, that, 
or their plural heſe, thoſe were introduced, without 
a Noun after and particularized by the ſame, they 
might then, on account of the ellipſis, be con- 
{ſidered each as a Subſtanlive Adjective, | 
Their, in the 3d line, and aur in the 4th, are 
Adjectives ; the former particularizing the Noun 
diamond, and the latter particularizing the Noun 
lily, With ſome, my, thy, his, her, its, our, your, 
their, are mere Pronouns; with others they are 
Poſſellive Pronouns ; but they a.e virtually Ad- 
jectives; and, for the ſake of diitinction, they 
may be called Pronominai Pollcflive Adjefives. 
As to mi ve, thine, his, hers, its, ours, yours theirs 
when employed fo that the Noun is left under- 
ſtood, they are Subſtantive Adjectives. Sce, p. 27. 
the N. B. of the following No 3. 
3. // hich, in the zd line, is a Conjunctive Pra- 
noun ſerving to link the perſonal Verb Bid, in the 
za lige, with the perſonal Verb deigns in the 4th, 
line; and this Conjunctive Pronoun which go- 
verns J ids in the third perſon ſingular, becauſe it 
ſtands for Sin, which is a Noun in the ſingular 
number, and not addreſſed to ſo as to make it of 
the ſecond perſon: and indeed “ That Sun deigns 
to deck our lily, and that Sun bids their diamond 
blaze,” i. e. the diamond of the plains. , 
If I were to ſay „I know which man you 
mean, which would then be eſſentially an Ad- 
jective in regard to man, notwithſtanding which 
circumſtance it retains its power of linking the 
perſonal Verb you mean, with the preceding Verh 
know. | N. B. 
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N. B. Engliſh writers are ſometimes guilty of 
a very great fault, with reſpect to Grammar, in 
introducing who indeterminately with a Verb in 
the 3d perſon ſingular, and uſing heir which de- 
notes plurality of poſſeſſors, inſtead of his proper 
to denote one poſſeſſor. Sterne, for inſtance; in 
the hiſtory of Le Fevre, ſaid: God only knaws 
who is a hypocrite, and who is not: At the great 
and general review of us all, Corporal, at the da 
of judgment, 2 not till then) it will be ſeey 
who has done their duties in this world, — and ve 
has not; and we ſhall be advanced accordingly.“ 
Sterne onght to have uſed his inſtead of Heir; or 
elſe, if he inſiſted upon introducing their before 
duties, he ought to have employed the Verb in 
the plural after the indeterminate zpho, which 
may be conſidered as the repreſentative of many, 
or as the repreſentative of only one. He might 
have ſaid, God only knows who are bypogrites, 
and who are not:—At the great and general re- 
view of us all, Corporal, at the day of judgment, 
(and not till then)—it will be ſeen who have done 
their duties in this world, —and who have not ; 
and we ſhall be advanced accordingly.” _ 
Another fault is ſometimes found in Englifh wri- 
ters, with reſpect to /herr, inſtead of hit after nobody. 
Lord Cheſterfield, in his letters to his ſon, faid, 
+ The ſun-dials, likewiſe, all over Europe, have 
ſome ingenious inſcription to that effect; fa that 
nab och. ſquanders away their time without heating, 
and ſeeing, daily, how neceſſary it is to employ 
it well, and how irrecoverable it is if loſt.” Vo- 
body cannot be followed by a relative. expreſſon 
in the plural, any more than every batty, each for 
cn man or the like. 93 people may ſuppoſe 
| 2 ; at 
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that the author, at a loſs in regard to the Gender 
in which he ſhould have preſented the poſſeſſive 
Adjective after an indeterminate ex preſſion, choſe 
to employ he:r rather than his, or her, or its; but 
thoſe people ought to be told that we may, quite 
grammatically, uſe his after the indeterminate whe, 
relating to nobedy or every body, or the like, as well 
as he, if we want the repreſentative of the inde- 
terminate expreflion to be the Nominative Caſe 


governing another Verb, 


Me find, in Ethelinde or the Recluſe of the 
Lake: Nobody cares even for their own family ;” 
this was perhaps in imitation of Lord Cheſter- 
field's manner of writing. We find in the ſame 
work: „But can you have @ perſen, whether 
amiable or unamiable, ill in your houſe, and not 
be ſolicitous for Heir recovery? —Surely their, 
with a reference to.a per/on, is as wrong, as their 
with a reference to nab: dy. 

4. Let, in the iſt line, is a Verb in the ſecond 
perſon of the Imperative, the agent of which, if 
expreſſed, would be in the Vocative Caſe, 
and ſcorn is a Verb in the Infinitive, though 
without its ſign 7, becauſe let, which go- 
verns ſcorn, allows the ſuppreſſion of that ſign: 
for Nor let the pride of great ones ſcorn,” 
is equal to © Nor permit the pride of great 
ones to ſcorn.” Here I muſt obſerve that many 
would ſay, that /et is merely the ſign of the Im- 
perative Mood in regard to the Verb ſcarn, or in 
other words, that let ſc:rn is altogether a Verb in 
the Imperative; but let and ſcorn are obviouſly 
each a diſtint Verb in the Engliſh language, 
though Jet ſcorn may, in other languages, be alto- 
gether expreſſed by one Verb in the Imperative 


torm. 
Bids, 
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Bids, in the 3d line, is a perſonal Verb; and 
blaze, in the fame line, is a Verb in the Infini- 
tive though without its ſign 1, becauſe the Verb 
6% bid will allow the Verb it governs to come in 
without the ſign of the Infinitive. 

To deck, in the 4th line, is a Verb in the In- 
fnitive Mood governed by the following deigns, 
which, there, is a perſonal Verb. 

N. B. The Verbs which allow the ſuppreſſion 
of the ſign of the Infinitive, 1, are e dare, to bid, 
te need, to make (not employed paſſively), to ſee, to 
behold, to hear, to obſerve, to let, to tell, to feel. 
The ſame ſign is always ſuppreſſed after thoſe 
Verbs which are generally called Auxiliary Verbs, 
] mean ſhall and ſhould, will and would, may and 
might, can and could, muſt, di and did, but not 
ought ; as allo after have or had preceded by will in 
the fenſe of to like or to chooſe, as in, . I will have 
him ſet out,” for I lile that he ſbould ſet out,” 
*« Would you have had him go out? for Would you 
have liked that he ſhould go out?” &c, 

5. There is not one Adverb in the four lines 
we are upon. 

6. Of, in the iſt line, before the Adjective 
great followed by ones, a Subſtantive Adjective 
for folks, or men, or perſons, is a Prepoſition, be- 
cauſe in“ of folks“ the word F would be a Pre- 
poſition on account of its falling upon the Noun - 


folks without particularizing the ſame'; and be- 


cauſe the Subſtantive Adjective ones, for folks, or 
men, or perſons, ſhould be conſidered as virtually 
a Noun. particularized only by the Adjective 


great. 


Of, in the 2d line, before what is commonly 
called an Article followed by plains is alſo a Pre- 
poſition, becauſe that of ought to be conſidered 
of © as 
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as falling upon the Noun plains, without particu- 
larizing the fame. Here the Noun plains is pre- 
ſented as already particularized by means of the; 
and though we ſay that a Prepoſition falls upon 
2 Noun without particularizing the fame, it is 
not to be thought that an AdjeQive, or ſeveral 
AdjeQives, cannot be introduced between the 
Prepolition and the Noun affected by it. 

7. Nor, in the 1ſt line, is a word compounded 
dy means of the ancient negation ne, and or, uſed 
as a Conjunction, in order to link the perſonal 
Verb /et, in the ſame line, with what has been 
expreſſed by the Verbs in the preceding ſtanza. 
But it may at once be ſaid, with propriety, that 
nor acts there as a ConjunRion ; nav, though it 
is there for ne and or, yet it may be conſidered as 
equal to and not; for, inſtead of Nor let the 
pride of great ones ſcorn,” we might ſay An 
let not the pride of great ones ſcorn.” For the 
.origin of or, ſee Obſerv. 2, p. 131. of my Gram- 
maire Anghife coinparie avec la Grammaire Fran- 
coiſe. In the fame work, you may find the ori- 
gin of moſt conjunctive, Prepoſitive and Adverb- 
jal expreſſions. | 

8. There is not one Interjection in the ſtanza 
we are upon | 

LECTURE V. 
2 3 ˖ä $7 $6 I $- i: 
Long had ſbe fir d each youth with love 
25 2 I 6 I | | 
Each maiden with deſpair ; 
| F 2 
And the by all a wonder tun d 
3 4 11 1 4771 
Yet knew not ſbe was fair. 
EXPLANATION. 
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EXPLANATION. ' - © 
1. 134th and love, in the 1ſt line, as well as 
naiden and deſpair in the 2d, and wonder in the 
d, are uſed each as a Nounnn. 
All in the 3d line is uſed as a Subſtamive Ad- 
jective; in other words, all being an Ad ectise 
that preſents at once the number and tacitly the 
objects, ought to be conlidered as equal to a 
Noun. If, inſtead of ſimply all, the author 
had ſaid all people, the word all would then have 
been nothing but the namerical Adjective of the 
Noun people. „„ IS 
2. Zach, in the iſt line and in the 2d, is a nu- 
merical Adjective, the former in regard to the Noun 
youth, and the latter in regard to the Noun maiden. 
4 in the 3d line, though commonly calledan inde- 
finite Article, is virtually a numerical Adjective 
in regard to the Noun wonder; and here | may 
obſerve, that, in that 3d line, a wender is altoge- 
ther cquivalent to the Adjective wonderful. 
Own'd, for cwned, though properly the Parti- 
ciple paſſive of /o «wn, is, in the 3d line, a ſort of 


Adjective particularizing the Pronoun be in the 


i{t line, ſtanding there inſtead of the Noun En- 
ma. (See hereafter No. 4, p. 32.) 
Fair, in the 4th line, is an Adjective particu- 


larizing alſo ſhe, in that line where it is again the 


repreſentative of Emma. | 

3. She, in the 1ſt line and in the 4th, is a Pro- 
noun ſtanding of itſelf inſtead of Emma. "That 
ſame Pronoun ſhe is left underſtood before the 


Verb knew in the 4th line, whereby this knew is 


as much a perſonal Verb as if /e had been ex- 
preſſed before it. 
| C4 4. Had, 
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4. Had, in the 1ſt line, is a Verb (the paſt 


tenſe of /o have). As to fir'd (for fired) in the 


fame line, although ſimply the Participle paſt of 
7o fire, it is really a Verb, but not a perſonal one. 
In French, a Participle paſt goveri:ed by a tenſe 
of Avoir (to have), is invariable, unleſs its Accu- 
ſative Caſe be ſo placed as to precede it, (ſee Regle 
5, p. 220 of my Grammaire Angloiſe comparee avec 
la Grammaire Francoiſe.) Many would ſay in 
regard to had fir d that had is an Auxiliary, and 
fir'd the Verb; but, if they will inſiſt upon diſ- 


tinctions, they ought rather to ſay that had is 


there a Verb acting as an Auxiliary in regard to 
the Verb to fire, and governing it in the Participle 
paſt. However, had fir'd would in Latin be al- 
together rendered by the Preterpluperfect of a 


Verb. 


Oꝛun d (for *owned) in the 3d line, we have de- 
clared to be a Participle paſſive, acting there as 
an Adjective in regard to e for Emma; and it 


| ſhould be underſtood that all Participles paſſive, 


governed by a tenſe or part of 70 be ex preſſed or 
underſtood, are virtually Adjectives: oftentimes 
it is bezng which is underſtood before ſuch Parti- 
ciples, but there © Tho' by all a wonder own'd” 
is equal to © Tho' ſhe was own'd a wonder by all.“ 
See hereafter No. 6, p. 33- 

Knew, in the 4th line, is a perſonal Verb which 
has /he underſtood before it; and was in the ſame 
line, is a perſonal Verb governed in the third 
perſon ſingular by ſhe uſed for Emma. (See 
hereafter No. 7, p. 34.) 

5. Long, though commonly an Adjective, is 
uſed in the iſt line as an Adverb, adding to the 
meaning of had fir d, which is neither a Noun 


nor a Pronoun. Long is there elliptically _—_ 


* 


9 = 0 2 
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of for a long time: in this ex pre ſſion for a long time, 
the word lang would actually be the Adjective of 
the Noun ſime; and then far would. be a Prepo- 
ſition falling upon the Noun ime without parti- 
cularizing it, and @ would be the numerical Ad- 
jective of the Noun ſime: but ſtill for a long time 
would altogether be a ſort of Adverbial expreſſion. 
in regard to had fir'd. "9 4 
Not, in the 4th line, takes from the meaning 
of the Verb knew; it is therefore an Adverb: not, 
there, preſents us the act of knowing as negative, 
inſtead of poſitive, either fully or to a certain de- 
gree. The negative anſwer No, without any other 
word, may alſo be called an Adverb; and ſo may 
the affirmative anſwer Yes; 8 
Yet appears to be a ſort of redundant Conjunc- 
tion, allowed as well as „ill and however, after 
its correſpondent Conjunction %“, but it is more 
properly an Adverb ;—and- here it may be ob- 
ſerved that ſuch expletive Adverbs, alinoſt equal 
to redundant Conjunctions, may be ſuppreſſed 
without altering the ſenſe. 45 
6. With, in the iſt line and in the 2d, is a 
Prepoſition; in the former, it falls upon the 
Noun love without particularizing the ſame; 
and, in the latter, it falls upon the Noun deſpair, 
alſo without particularizing the ſame. k 
Hy, in the 3d line, is alſo a Prepoſition falling, 
upon the Subſtantive Adjective all, without par- 
ticularizing the people who are meant by all for 
all the people This Prepoſition By cauſed own'd 
to be in a paſſive ſignification : π would be 
uſed in an active ſignification, if we were to change 
the line © Tho' by all a wonder own'd,” into 
T2 5 « Tho? 
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<« 'Tho' all nwn'd her a wonder” equal to © Tho? 
all tun d her to be a wonder. 
7. And, in the 3d line, is a ConjunQion which 
ſerves to link what follows with what precedes. 
- Thy, in the ſame line, which is a contraction 
of though,' is alſo uſed there as a Conjunction, 
ſerving to link the elliptical Verb cun'd, in the 
Participle paſſive for ſhe was own'd, and there uſed 
adjeQively, with the following perſonal Verb knew 
ei (in the 4th line) for ſhe knew not. SY} ot 
Befides the above Conjunctions, there is and 
left unexpreſſed before each maiden, in the 2d 
line; if expreſſed, it would have linked each 
maiden with the preceding each youth. This ſort 
of ellipſis frequently takes place in enumerations, 
with reſpe& not only to the Engliſh but to moſt 
languages. There is alfo that left unexpreſſed 
after knew not, in the 4th line; if it had been ex- 
preſſed, it would have linked this perſonal Verb 
knew not with the following Verb ſhe was: upon 
this I muſt obſerve, that the French language 
would require it to be expreſſed, or elſe require 
was to de rendered by the Infinitive, becauſe that 
language will- not ſuffer a perſonal Verb go- 
verned by another Verb, whether perſonal or 
not, to come in without either a ConjunQion or 
a Conjunctive Pronoun to link the one with the 
other. 3 
8. There is not one Interjection in the ſtanza 


we are upon. 


PRESUMING that the Explanations, which have 
been given in the preceding Five LeQures, fur- 
niſh a ſufficient clew for the Pupil to diſcover 

hereafter 


I _ YM Wy For on OE 
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hereafter why this word paniculerly belongs to 


one Claſs and that word-elaims to be of another 


claſs, I ſhall no longer give the Explanations, but 
confine myſelf to announce the ſeveral claſſifca- 
tions by means of the figures. © The remaining 
ſtanzas will then ſerve the Pupil as ſo many ex- 
erciſes upon the Parts of Speech. - 

. - "x $% 

STANZA VI. 


6 I 4 9G JESP I 
Till (a) Edwin came, the pride of ſwains, 
- AIMS ade EIT. oi do; 
A foul that knew no art, 8 289 
7. 6 2... F 
And from wheſe eyes ſerenely mild, 
4 5 2 2 1 4 | 
Shine forth the feeling heart. 1513 
| VII. 
J* 4 Oba The 2 
A mutual flame was quickly caught, 
4 5 7 5 ' 
Was quickly too (b) reveal d; 
3 I G/- 
Nor either baſam ladg d a wiſh 
3 „ 2 a 
Which Virtue keeps conceal d. 
VIII. 7hat 
(a) She new not that (ſhe was fair) ri Edwin came. 
(b) Too is here inſtead of and, which would be placed be- 
fore was, and conſequently too is a Conjunction, as would 


be alſo, likewiſe. But too, denoting exceſs, is an Adverb 
in too great, too little, &c, | 
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VIII. 


8 2 2 2 2 
What happy hours of heart- felt (e) 5%, 
4-2: „1 4 
Did love on Both befloto ! 
„ BE Fo go etl 
But bliſs tas mighty long to laſt, 
3 I 88 
Where fortune proves a foe. 
1 


1 E 2 
His ſiſter, who lite Envy form d, 
74 6 I 4 
Like her in miſchief joy d, 
4 3 I 6 2 I 
To work them harm, with wicked ſtill, 


"EN ag? 
Each darker art employ'd. 
X. 
2 "Rs JOY KT I 
The father too, a fordid man, 


T 
Who love nor pity knew, 


1 12 1 
Was all (d) unfeeling as the rock 
3 3 4 
From whence (e) hiy riches grew. 


XI. Long 


(e) See p. 18, 19, the N. B. under No. 5. Lecture II. 
3 All being there equal to quite muſt be an Adverb to 
unfeeling which is neither a Noun nor a Pronoun. 

(e) Whence is of itſelf equal to from which, therefore the 
Prepoſition from is unneceſſary before whence; nay I look 
upon that pleonaſm as very blameable. If from muſt be uſed, 
which muſt come in inſtead of whence, 
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7 


5 e 2 1 
"* had he 1 their mutual flame, 
"AL | 


4 fern it Jn unmov d 


I s I 
Then with a ur, 5 ; frown at lofty. 


He Geral diſapprov'd * 


XII. 


6 g. 2: OF 
In R 5 . heart a war 


& di rin 11 ons free; : 
His bord ad doo - di 2 Js 


5 
Vet 3 not E to love. 
XIII. 
3 3 8 
Deny d her fight, he oft behind 
2 2 I 4 
* The ſpreading hawthorn crept, 
1 C4 4 6:23 
To ſnatch a glance, to mark the ſpot 
3 e 
Where Emma walk'd and wept. 
XIV. Ofi 
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XIV. 
7 6 2 2 2 1 ; 


Oft too in Stanemore's 969 4 waſte, 


6 | | 
—— the momlih rae 


h febs . * bis 75 fir 4 ſoul, 
The midnight mourner fray. 4. 
XV. 


Hi Is cheeks n * with beauty glows, 


4 4 pat 0 ere ; 
6 


þ 
$, 0 1. the freſh — in its prime, 
6 2 2 1 
Befare the northern blaſt. 


2 1 5 1 1 
The Parents now, with late remorſe, 


4 8 I 
Mee o'er his ad a 


A ud wear 'd Heav' n with eiu pray rs, 
And fink 7 ſhed. | 


- 
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XVII. 


34+ 2 S 3 
'Tis paſt, (f) he cry'd,, but if your ſouls 

2 F 
Steel mercy yet can maue, 


43 2 9 5 4 
Let theſe dim eyes once (g] more behald 
3 13 
What (h) they muſt ever love. 
XVIII. 


14 1 
She came; his cold hand ſoftly touch d, 
93 4 on at 
And bath'd with many a tear ; 

5 2 6 28 [ we * 
Faſt falling o'er the primroſe pale, 
1 4 
8 morning dews appear. 


XIX. But 


(f) 'T is there inſtead of it, a Pronoun, it is a Verb, and 
tall, being a Participle paſſive, is the Adjective of the Pro- 
noun it contracted into 7, which it is equal to the thing, the 
moment, or the like, W 

(g) Once ſeems to be a Subſtantive Ad jective equal to 
one time with for left underſtood before, but as it fixes the 
action of beholding, it may be looked upon as an Adverb; if 
you look upon once as an Adverb, more added to it is alfa 
an Adverb: but if you look upon once as a Subſtantive 
Adjective, the word more mult then be the Adjective of oxce. 

(h) What, may be uſed ſometimes as an Adjective, ſome. 
times as a Subſtanrive Adjective; and, in both circumſtances, 
if it ſerves to link a perſonal Verb with a preceding one, it 
acts in the fame manner as a Conjunctive Pronoun, for which 
reaſon it is announced aboye as a Pronoun, 
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XIX. 
3 2 I 
But oh ! his ſiſter's jealous care, 
S268: 4 $4 
A cruel ſiſter ſhe ! ) 
4 Ss. 0 + + 
Forbad what Emma came to ſay, 
2 I 8994 
My Ediuin, live for me. 
XX. 


5 bo EK. o FX x 4 
Now home ward (i) as ſhe hopeleſs (k) went, 
2 2 I 6 
The church-yard-path along, (I) 
„ 5 $7.38": 4 
The blaſt blew cold, the dark owl ſcream'd 


2 „„ | * 
Her lover's fun ral ſong. 
XXI. 
20 2 r 


Amid the falling gloom of night, 
2 2 I 4 
Her ſtartling fancy found, 
6 n 0 1 
In ev'ry buſh his hov' ring ſhade, 


2 Fe A I 
His groan in ev'ry ſound. 


(i) Homeward is by tranſpoſition the fame as would be 
award home, wherein ward for toward, is a Prepoſition, and 
home is a Noun ; however homeward may be conſidered alto 
gether as an Adverb to went, paſt tenſe of the old Verb 7 
vend, uſcd for that of to go, which is wanting. | 

(k) 7 may be looked upon as ar Adjective to ſhe; 
but it may alſo be conſidered as equal to hopele/3ly and acting 
like an Adverb in regard to went. 

(1) Along is here a Prepoſition tranſpoſed: The Church- 
yard path along, being for, along the Church-yard path, 
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2 2 P44. 
Aline, appal'd, thus had ſhe paſs'd 


2 2 1 
The viſionury vale, 
7 2 8 1 PE 4 Si 2 
Nen lol the death-bell ſmote her ear, 
2 » 5. > 


5 
Sad ſounding in the gale. 
25 XXIII. 


„ Se 

Fuft then ſhe reach d, with trembling ſtept, 
"WT EET. EEE OTY 

Hier aged mother 's door: 


. 8 33 4 73 4 4 
He 's (m) gone, ſhe cried, and I muſt ſee 
2 1 


» 5 5 
That angel face no more (n)! 
XXIV. 


24. 18 2 I 

I feel, I feel this breaking heart 
88 6 @- 4 

beat high againſt my ſide : 


6 2 2 


dnl $5654 
From her white arm down ſunk her head, 
8 4 $56 
She ſhiver'd, figh'd, and died. 


m) He's is there for he *s, hence is may be for the third 
perſon ſingular of the preſent tenſe of the Verb 7o be, as well 
as a contraction of es for the, | 

(n) If you look upon more as a Subſtantive Adjective, re 
mult be its Adjective, negative as to quantity; but if you 
look upon more as uſed adverbially, zo muſt be an Adverb. 


CHAP, II. 
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CHAp. II. 
THE CASES, OR MODES, 


OF WHICH « 

Nouns, Pronouns, and Subſtantive Aljectives, 
: are ſuſceptible. | 
BE? ORE I enter upon this neceſſary and uſe- 
ful part of Grammar, of which very few 
people have a perfect idea, I muſt prove that 


what Grammarians call the Pef/rfjve Caſe does 
not form a particular Cafe in Engliſh. 


PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS, 


I had, in my Grammaire Angloiſe comparte avec 
la Grammaire Frangoiſe, (Note “ at the bottom of 
3 83), ſuggeſted, in regard to the pretended 

ngliſh Poſſeſſive Caſe, that the antient termina- 
tion es (as well as 7s or ys), whence aroſe the con- 
traction 's, was nothing more than a corruption 
of that German AdjeCtive es, which, as Mr. 
Horne Tooke informs us, became afterwards ast, 
and which, like the Saxon AdjeQive or Article 
the, ſignifies properly Nis or that, theſe or theſe. 
But I had not mentioned any example in ſupport 
of my ſuggeſtion. Several perfons having hinted 
a defire that I ſhould enter more fully into the 
matter, I have committed. to paper the following 
obſervations, which, J hope, will not be deemed 
unimportant by thoſe who enquire into the me- 


chaniſm of languages. 


+ This conjunctive expreſſion g is traced to its origin, 
and its ule is pointed out in the Note 8, p. 139, of my Gram- 
m ire Angloiſe compares avec la Grammaire Franpoiſe. 
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The Genius of the Engliſh language, when an 
AdjeQive does not preſent lit ſelf readily, or is 
wanting, leads us, for the ſake of diſpatch, to 
place before the principal Noun to be defined or 
particularized, another Noun, in the fingular, 
denoting the matter or the ſpecies ; and then this 
defining or particularizing Noun loſes that Pre- 
poſition which ſhould naturally be uſed, to link 
the defined with the defining Noun. Hence it js 
that we find in Engliſh “ onion ſauee, for, ſauce 
with onion, or, fauce with onions; and brick 
Houſes,” for, houſes of bricks, or, houſes built with 
bricks; and © filver mines,” for, mines of filver ; 
&c. Hence allo it is we find belt maker, for, 
maker bells; and © orange-ſelles,” for, ſeller of 
oranges ; and *© town houſe” for, houſe in torun; 
and * coffee houſe,” for, houſe for coffee, or, houſe 
wherein coffee is prepared and ſold, &e. The 
ſame conſtruction takes place in moſt of the nor- 
thern languages, but the French language not 
allowing it, the tranfpoſitron of the Noun, and 
the ſuppreſſion of the Prepoſition or its equiva- | 
lent, muſt be avoided in it very carefutty. - 

The German definitive expreſſion es being equal 
to that and even theſe ; that is to ſay, es being an 
equivalent to the article he, which word in the 
Anglo-Saxon means the ſame as that or thoſe, it 
clearly follows, that. the pretended Engliſh Poſ- 
ſoffive Caſe is nothing but a tranſpoſition of the 
defining noun (uſed either ſingly or with ſome ad- 
jonct, as occafion requires), which tranſpoſition 
makes the defining Noun appear as a ſort of Ad- 
jeQive; and then 's is a contraction of that es em- 
ployed, on account of more ſmoothneſs, inſtead of 
the Article the or its equivalent that of thoſe. 
* Therefore 
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Therefore Grammarians, inſtead'of ſaying * The 

Poſſeſſrue Caſe cauſes both the definite Article of the 
Noun paſſeſſed and the Prepefition O r to be ſuppreſſed,” 
ought rather to ſay that the Paſſeſſiue Caſe (it they 
will inſiſt upon one) cauſes both a change of the Ar- 
ticle and a ſuppreſſion of the Prepaſitian or or its equi» ' 
valent ; I mean; the Prepoſition gf, or its equiva- 
lent, is then ſuppreſſed by reaſon of the tranſ- 
poſition, and 's is virtually the ſame thing as er 
employed for the or for that or theſe. I am going 
to elucidate this by a few examples. 

When one ſays: ©** You know Palmer's houſe,” 
it is as it he ſhould ſay, © You know Palmer es 
houſe,” inſtead of You know Palmer the houſe,” 
wherein, for the ſake of diſpatch, he places the 
proper name Palmer, by tranſpoſition, as a ſort 
of Adjective before the Article of the Noun to be 
defined or particularized, which tranſpoſition 
enables the ſpeaker to ſuppreis the Prepoſition of, 
as we do in “ Silver mines,” for, mines filuer. 
Nor is the placing of the Adjective expreſſion be- 
fore the Article of the Noun, a thing conſtantly 
repugnant to the genius of the Engliſh language, 
ſince we can ſay All the world,” for, the whole 
world, and“ /uch a man, for, the lite man, or 
for the French, Un fel homme; and, many a fur- 
row in the ſingular, inſtead of many furrows in 
the plural, &c, This little digreflion was neceſ- 
fary ; now ] ſhall proceed to my point. 

If in © You know Palmer's houſe, equal to 
You know Palmer es houſe, or, You know Pal- 
mer the houſe, you wiſh to reſtore the words to 
the order which would be natural; that is, if 
you wilh to place the defining after the defined. 
word, you. mult then not only expreſs the _— 

a | 0 
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of the word to be defined, as it is to be naturally 
expreſſed at the head, I mean, he inſtead of es, 
but introduce beſides the Prepoſition which, na- 
turally, could link the define with the defining 
word. In ſhort you muſt ſay, either. You- 
know the houſe of Palmer” — of You know 
es houſe of Palmer), or, „Nou know that houſe 
of Palmer,” equal to, You know that houſe which 
belongs to Palmer, &c. 

From the phraſe which has juſt been examin- 
ed, my reader will not heſitate to ſay, that My 
father's book,” muſt be equal to, My father es 
book, inſtead of, My father the book, tor, The 
book of my father, without tranſpoſition: that, 
The /oldier's valour,” muſt be equal to, The 
ſoldier es valour, inſtead of The /o/dter the valour, 
for, 7he valour of the ſeldier without tranſpoſi- 
tion; &c. | 

Thus, I think I have, in a manner as ſimple 
as ſatisfactory, traced to its origin what Engliſh 
Grammarians commonly call the Poſſeſſive Caſe, 
and proved that 's is then for es, which ſerves as 
a ſubſtitute for the definite Article of the following 
word; but which, at firſt, on account of a rapid 
utterance, ſounds to the ear as attracted by the 
preceding word; in conſequence of which ſeem- 
ing cloſe connection, has been in the end writ- 
ten and printed as if part of that preceding word, 
while it really belongs to the following. I ſhall 
now paſs to thoſe circumſtances in which the pre- 
tended Poſſeſſive Caſe ſeems to preſent a peculia- 
rity, 

The expreſſion «The King of Pryſſia'stroops,” 
may, by the ſame ſimple way, be declared to be 
equal to, The King of Pruſſia es troops, inſtead 

of 
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of, The King af Pruſſia the troops, for, The 


troops gf the King of Pruſſia without tranſpoſi- 


In hie houſe do you prefer?” hoſe is 


nothing more than who tranſpoſed, and uſed by 


contraction for whom (which tranſpoſition takes 

lace by the ſame principle as in © Palmer's 
houſe,” Palmer being introduced in a fort of Ad- 
jeQive poſition), and e is by inverſion for cs, equal 
to the for the definite Article of houſe. And in- 


deed, it is as if we ſhould ſay: hom es houſe do 


you prefer? inſtead of I hom the houſe do you 
refer? which, without tranſpoſition, muſt be 


expreſſed by 7he houſe of wh:m do you prefer? 


This being the real origin of tobzſe, it is to be 
hoped that, henceforth, Engliſh writers will never 
uſe whoſe, but with a reference to perſons or 
things perſonified ; and that, in regard to things 
not perſonified, they will expreſs She before thoſe 
things, and place gf which after; ſince, in ſpeak- 
ing of things not perſoniticd, which ſhould be uſed 
inſtead of who or whom. 

There is nothing, except the Prepoſition, left 
unexpreſled in all the preceding inſtances: but 
in „He lives at Palmer's,” He is going to 
Palmer's,” He eomes from Palmer's,” the Noun 
houſe or apartment is left unexpreſſed after Palmer, 
for the ſake of greater diſpatch in the conveyance 
of our thoughts, beſides the Prepoſition 7 before 
Palmer, and conſequently 's is ſtill there a con- 
traction of the Article es ſubſtituted for the, which 


would be the natural definite Article of the Noun 


houſe or apartment, not expreſſed but, neceſſarily 


implied in each manner of ſpeaking. Upon the 
ſame 
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ſame principle, in He lives in St. James's,” He 
goes to St. James's,” I come from St. Paul's,” 
the contraction 's is for es, equal to the, definite 
Article of ſome. Noun left unexpreſſed, fuch as 
palace, pariſh, church, or the like. Such an ellipſis 
may appear ſtrange to foreigners, but Engliſh 
people are accuſtomed to it, and that is enough : 
however, the French ſay themſelves, Je viens de 
St. Etienne, for, Je viens de /'zgliſe de St. Eti- 
enne ; Je vous payeral a la St Jean, for, Je vous 
payerai a la fe/e de St. Jean, &c. 

As to, This pen-knife is my couſin's,” (in 
which This pen-knife, is equal to This knife for 
pus), there are two ways of accounting for the 
pretended Poſſeſſive Caſe in that conſtruction and 
the like. — iſt, It may be ſaid that, after c:ufin's, 
the word proper/y is underſtood, the Article of 
which we find in the 's attraCted by the preceding 
word coufin : or, it may be ſaid that, after confin's, 
the repetition of pen nie has been diſpenſed 
with, the Article of which is however in the *s 
attradcd by the preceding word couſin. —2dly, As, 
es is equal to that or thi/e, as well as to the; and 
as, when 's (a contraction of 5) is, on account of 
tranſpoſition, uſcd inſtead of he or that or thoſe, 
the Prepoſition /, or ſome equivalent is to be 
ſuppreſſed: So, when the tranſpoſition is not to 
take place, he or that, or th-ſe, will then come in 
as. well as the Prepoſition . Therefore, in 
© This pen-knife is my coulin's,” we may look 
upon 's as virtually equal to the of, that of, thoſe of ; 
and conſequently we may ſay that This pen- 
knife is my coulin's,” is equal to This pen- 
knife is that F my couſin,” | 

Now, where the writer is ſatisfied with adding 


an 


ww 
— 
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x bpöſtfophe toa preceding Noun, on account 
of this Noun ending either with /e, orf already 


with s (eſpecially as 2 lign'of 1 ins being plural), as 
in « On eagles wings, % For righteouſneſs” 


fake,” we muſt conſider ſuch a liberty in the 


Writer as a further contraction (allowed in poe- 

try, more than in proſe) herein apoſtrophe is 
equal to for es, and ſtanding inſtead of e, or 
its equivalent thut or thoſe, | be ſides the Prepolition/ 
of, which; on account of tranſpoſition; has. been 
diſpenſed with. I mean; we mult conſider On 
eagles' wings,“ and 4 For righteouſneſs' ſake,” 

as equal to, On eagles ex-wings, and For righte-" | 
ouſneſs es ſake, inftead of, On eagles the wings, 
and, For righteouſneſs the ſake, for, On the 
wings F cagles* without tranſpoſition, and for, 
For the ſake of Urns, alſo without-tranſ-" 


Porn | 
The reſult, of the fag obſervations is 


this: If Engliſh Grammarians will obſtinately 


ſay, that there is a Posszss1vs Caſe in © Palmer's 
houſe,” with reſpect to Palmer, on account of, 
tt, the Article he, which naturally belongs to 
houſe, being changed into's for es, 2dly, a tranſ- 
polition in regard to Palmer placed before 's, for 
es become the Article of houſe, 3dly, the ſuppreſ- 
ſion of the Prepoſition of before Palmer; they 
ought likewiſe to Tay, for the ſake of diſtinQion,” 
as well as confiftency, that there 1 is a material or ſpe- 
cial Caſe i in #6 A fitver mine, as well as Ihe 


ver mine, with reſpect to ſilver ; on account 
of, 1ſt, no change in ihe Article naturally be- 


longing to e, whereas the Article of houſe had 


been changed from he into 's for es, 2dly, a 


tranſpoſition i in regard to ſilver, juſt as there was 
EF > in 


— oy 
"= ai 
— 5 
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in regard to Palmer, 3dly the ſuppreſſion of the 


Prepoſition of before ſilver, as there was in regard 
to Palmer, The fact is, that, in © Palmer's 
houſe,” the word Palmer is in the Elliptical caſe 


by tranſpoſition, fince of is unexpreſſed before 


Palmer; and in © fulver mine, the word ſilver is 
alſo in the Elliptical cafe by tranſpoſition, ſince 
of is likewiſe unexpreſſed before ier. The 

ngliſh language has not properly one Caſe-more 
particularly belonging to itſelf than the French 


language has. The conſtruction indeed of the 


one is very often different from that of the other, 
an Ellipſis, in regard to the Prepoſition, often tak- 
ing place in the former, while the Prepoſition muſt 
be expreſſed in the latter, &c. But the eſſential 
quality of Cafe, if the denomination be retained“, 


muſt be the {ame in all Jangvages, This quality 


does not conſiſt merely in terminations given to 
words, but it conſiſts in whatever may, by being 
placed before or after Nouns or Pronouns, be 
equal to thoſe terminations 'uſed in ſome lan- 
guages, ſuch as the Greck, the Latin, &c. which 
terminations have indeed been denominated Caſer 
or Inflections of Nouns or Pronouns, but are in 
reality little ſmooth words added to others, in 


order to expreſs readily the different relations of 


which the latter are ſuſceptible. 

* Inſtead of the-word Caſe,, we might uſt the word Mode; 
and underſtand hy Modes, that they are the different man- 
ners in Which Nouns, or Pronouns, may be in'roduced 


into ſentences, as T ſuggeſted in my Guide pour la Langue 
Angloiſe et pour la Langue Frangoiſe. OY 
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Uſe of the Caſes, or Modes, of Nouns or 
Pronouns, or Subſtantrve Adjedroes. 


TRE Caſes ſerve to account in a ſatisfactory 
manner for all the different ways in which Nouns 
or their Subſtitutes (the Pronouns) can be intro- 
duced into ſpeech, keeping this rule in mind: 
Every Noun or Subſtantive muſt neceſſarily be in 
Some Caſe or other, and ny Noun or Subſtantive can 
properly be in more Caſes than one. According to 
this, if a Noun or Subſtantive appears to be go- 
verned by more than one word, or to govern more 
than one word; 'Pronouns,- either perſonal or 
conjunctive, are to repreſent every Caſe, except 
the principal one, unleſs an ellipſis be allowed, 


in the language, with reſpect to ſome of theſe 


Pronouns, as it often happens in the Engliſh, 
which, in this point,. materially differs from the 
French. 

Let us now ſee how far the rule, above laid 
down, may be uſeful in the ſtudy of languages, 
When I ſay, © The man they have ſeen is taller 
than you had told them he was,” ] have one Noun 
and four perſonal Pronouns, each of which muſt 
be in ſome Caſe or other : but perhaps I ought 
to have, beſides, a Conjunctive Pronoun or two, 
which, if not expreſſed here, becauſe the Engliſh 
language allows ſuch an Ellipſis, ought to be 
ſtrictly expreſſed in other languages. Now, if a 
Conjunctive Pronoun be really left underſtood, it 
would be neceſſary, before I turn that ſentence, 
for inſtance, into French, that I ſhould know in 
what Caſe that ConjunQtive Pronoun ought to be, 
whether it ſhould be rendered by the Nominative 


(qui) 
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(qui), or by the Accuſative (que), &c. In order 


to diſcover this, I conſider how many Verbs are, 


in the ſentence, in perſonal tenſes, and finding 
they are four in number ; two of which have each 
an auxiliary, I ſay: The firſt perſonal Verb may 
come in without any Conj unction or Conjunctive 
Pronoun, ſince this ſentence is ſo expreſſed that it 
is independent on a foregoing one ; but the other 
Verbs cannot come in without each a Conjunc- 
tion, ora Conjunctive Pronoun, except ſuch as are 
uſed in a ſort of parentheſis, and thrown in ſome- 
how interjectively and independently, which is not 
the caſe here. I ought, therefore, to find three Con- 
junctive expreſſions. on diſcovering only the Con- 
junctive expreſſion than, I have reaſon to ſuſpe& 
that an ellipſis has taken place in regard to two 
Conjunctive expreſſions, ſuch as that, or who, or 
whom, or which, and the point for me is to know 
how I. ſhall render that, or who, or whom, or 
which, according to the genius of the French 
language. 

To this effect the man being the firſt Noun that 
preſents itſelf, without any Prepoſition, and that 
appears to me the ſubject of the ſentence, I ſay: 
I hat of the man? in anſwer to which queſtion, He 
75 taller will naturally come. Now, upon aſking, 
in regard to the Verb ig, becauſe I with to know 
its Agent or Nominative, Vo ts taller? I ſhall 
find in anſwer, the man ; therefore the man is the 


Nominative caſe governing the Verb ig in the 


third perſon ſingular, becauſe the man is uſed in 

the ſingular number. s 
Taking the Verb have ſeen, I aſk, Ibo has 
ſeen 2 and the anſwer being they, it is clear that 
the Pronoun hey is there the Nominative caſe in 
D 2 regard 
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regard to have ſeen, then joining the Nominative 


caſe with the Verb, I ſay, They have.ſeen what 
or whom and the anſwer being the man, I ſhould 
be inclined to think that /he man is here the object 
governed in the Accuſative by have ſcen; but, 


upon recollecting that the man is already in the 


Nominative caſe, with reſpect to is taller, I am 
certain that whom ought naturally to be introduc- 
ed before they have ſeen, as a Conjunctive Subſti- 
tute for the man in the Accuſative“. Pa 
Thus far | am to look upon “ The man they 
have ſeen is taller than,” as if it were naturally 
« The man whom they have ſeen is taller than.” 
The reſt of the ſentence is now ** You had told 
them he was,” wherein had tod being a Verb, 
with its auxiliary, I aſk, Ne had told? and 
the anſwer being Jen, 1 know that here you is in 
the Nominative with reſpect to had 7:14; but as, 
after diſcovering the Nominative with reſpect to 
a Verb, I ſhould try to find whether that Verb go- 
verns any thing in the Accuſative, ſo, joining now 


* Tf the word had required a Prepoſition inſtead of the 
Accuſative, ill au muſt have been uſed, and not aubs; 
as in “ Here is the perſon evhomn I ſpoke f. It would be 
wrong to fay, © Here is the perſon «v/0 I ſpoke /; becauſe, 
if the Prepoſit ion be bronght back before the Conjonctive 
Prononn, Grammar will tequire vs to ſay, “ Here is the 


perſon of avhorms I ſpoke,” Yet there are circumſtances 


when ache may come in after a Pre poſition, or a Verb ative, 
which ſeems to govern this Prenoun : but then, we ſpeak in- 
determinateiy, and there is an ellipfis in regard to the ante- 
cedent, fo that avho is actually the Agent or Nominat've of 
the following Verb; as in, © I know who has done it, el- 
liptically for, © I know him who has done it,“ or, *I knew 
the perſon cubo has done it, and in She relates thoſe ſtories 
to who chooſes to hear them,“ eliiptically for © She relates 
thoſe ſtories te any body who chooſes to hear them.“ 


the 
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the Nominative with the Verb, I ſay, You had 
told has? and the anſwer being he was, | con- 
clude that he was Would be the Accuſative with 
reſpect to you had told, but that a perſonal Verb 
cannot, {trictly ſpeaking, be looked upon as the 
Accuſative of another Verb; and therefore, upon 
recollecting that two perſonal Verbs cannot come 
together without a Conjunction, or a Conjunc- 
tive Pronoun, being expreſſed or underſtood, I 
have reaſon to ſuſpect, and I am ſoon convinced, 
that the word hat (in French cela as well as gue) 
is really the Acculative of You had told, which 
word that, often conſidered as a Conjunctive ex- 
preſſion, is however left underſtood here. 

Having found the Accuſative of Tu had told, I 
ſhould now try to find its Oblique caſe ; but hem 
cannot be an Oblique caſe, ſince an Oblique 
caſe ſtrictly comes with a Prepoſition: therefore 
it ſtrikes me, that hem may be in an Elliptical 
caſe, becauſe of a Prepoſition left unexpreſſed, 
and I am conſequently to examine which Prepo- 
ſition might naturally be uſed here. 
| Inſtead of © You had told em that,” (for *You 
had told em that thing”) by tranſpoſition, which 
allows here the ſuppreſſion of the Prepoſition, I 
find that, by placing that (or that thing) cloſe to the 
Verb, which would be its natural place, I muſt 
fay, * You told that 79 them,” for, © You had 
told that thing 70 them ;”” and therefore, as them 
has, in thit ſentence, been uſed elliptically for o 
them, inſtead of rendering it in French hy les 
which repreſents an Accufative caſ, I muſt ren- 
der it by leur before the Verb, which leur in that 
poſition is equal to à ex. 

Finally, in the remainder, „he was“ (which, 
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- 
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if that had been expreſſed, would properly have 
been merely ſomething introduced, by ee 
to explain what was meant by hat), I diſcover 
that he is in the Nominative caſe, governing was, 
which he is again a ſubſtitute for he man, already 
in the Nominative caſe with reſpect to ig faller; 
and upon aſking what? after was, I diſcover alſo 
that ll is left underſtood. | 
The point is now to know whether I ſhall, in 
French, repeat the Adjective which correſponds 
with tall in the poſitive degree, or content my- 
ſelf with introducing le before the .concluding 
Verb, as a Subſtitute for that Adjective. Hav- 
ing ſeen ſeveral compariſons wherein 9e is fo in- 
troduced, before the concluding Verb, inſtead of _ 
expreſſing the AdjeQive; having ſeen ſeveral. 
other compariſons wherein /e is left out before 
the concluding Verb; and having ſeen hardly any 
_ comparifon wherein the Adjective has been re- 
peated in the poſitive degree, after the conclud- 
mg Verb, 1 infer, that, in French, I may either 
introduce e to ſtand inſtead of the AdjeQive which 
correſponds with tall, or leave out that le, becauſe 
the French language allows here ſuch an. Kllipſis, 
but by all means I ſhould avoid repeating the Ad- 
jective which correſponds with rl,. 
After having examined the whole ſentence, 
« The man they have ſeen is taller than you had told 
them he was,” I ſhall take care not to render it, 
in French, literally by! L'homme ils ont vu eſt 
plus grand que vous les aviez dit il &Etoit;” but 
introducing all the words left out in Englith, and 
neceſſary in regard to French, ſo as to have 
«The man whom they have ſeen is. taller than 


you had told / them that he was, I ſhall ſay in 
/ French, 
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French, eicher, L'homme u' ils ont vu eſt plus 
grand que vous ne“ leur aviez dit qu'il ẽtoit, 
or, „L'homme qu'ils ont vu eſt plus grand gue 
vous ne leur aviez dit qu'il etoit,” wherein I ſee 
the three Conjunctive expreſſions which were na- 
turally to link the Verbs together, viz. gu, que, 
and ; wherein 1 ſee alſo leur, uſed-inſtead of 
les, becauſe the Engliſh them ſtood in that place 
for to hem. | — 1 
——— wſC———— N. (L'7. 
The Number of Caſes, or Medes, of which Nouns, 
' Pronouns, or Subſlantive Adjectiues are ſuſcep- 

tible. | | 

Novuxs, Pronouns, or Subſtantive Adjectives, 
may be introduced into a Sentence in the ſeven 
different following ways, which, as I have al- 
ready obſerved, may be called Caſes or Medes; 
viz. 1. Nominative, 2. Accuſative, 3. Oblique, 
4. Elliptical, 5. Vocative, 6. Interjective, 7. 
Redundant. 50 

— . — — f 


we 


Hiro to diſcover in what Caſe, or Made, a Neun, or 
Pronoun, or Subſtantive Adjective is intraduced 
into a ſentence. | 4 


- 1. By aſking who or what? before a perſonal 
Verb, the anſwer (without a Prepoſition) will be 


* This ze ought not to be introduced after than, in regard 
to the perſonal Verb which brings the concluſion of a compa- 
riſon, unlels a difference evidently exiſts between the- two 
objects compared together: hence it is that, if the compa- 
riſon be introduced either negatively without interrogation, 
or interogatively without negation, the word ne is not to be 
uſed before the perſonal Verb affected by the comparative 
Conjunction que, when employed tor the Engliſh lan. 
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a Nommative caſe in regard to this Verb, which 
muſt agree in Number and Perſon with that No- 
minative. The Nominative is, by ſome, called 
the Governing cafe. | 

2. By aſking What? after a Verb, whether 
perſonal or not, or by aſking whom ? after a Verb, 


if nothing comes in anſwer to the queſtion what ? 


the anſwer 1 a Prepoſition) will be an Ac- 
cuſatruve cale in regard to this Verb. Now, if 
nothing comes in anſwer (without a Prepgſition) 
to both manners of queſtioning, the Verb. mult 
be a Neuter Verb. The Accuſative is, by ſome, 
called the Direct caſe. | | 

3. The Oblique Caſe comes with a Prepoſition 
generally before it. Hence a Noun or. Pronoun 
coming in anſwer tothe queſtion whom? or what? 
aſked after a Prepoſition expreſſed, is in the Ob- 
lique caſe, becauſe it is affected by that Prepoſi- 
ag 
4. The Elliptical caſe has a Prepoſition under- 
ſtood, inſtead of being expreſſed before it; or 
elſe, there is a Verb (with or without ſome other 
word) left underſtood before it. Now, any Noun, 


-uſed in appoſition to explain the nature or ſpecies 


of the foregoing Noun or Pronoun, may be in the 
Elliptical caſe, and all that ſerves thus to explain 
the nature or ſpecies is the equivalent of an Ad- 


jective. 


5. The HVocalive caſe names or points out the per- 
ſon or thing we addreſs our ſpeech to. It is pro- 
per to obſerve that any Noun, in the Vocative, 
becomes perſonified, and of the ſecond perſon, as 
alſo that the perſon or thing, which would natu- 
rally be in the Vocative, is often left underſtood. 
6. The Interjectiue caſe comes, in the form of 

a Nomina- 
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a Nominative, with a Participle preſent expreſ- 
ſed or underſtood, to preſent altogether ſome cir- 
cumſtance. Hence, as a Participle preſent does 
not require a Nominative caſe (ſince it is not a 
perſonal tenſe of the Verb), if the Noun or Pro- 
noun (in the Nominative form), which comes 
with ſuch Participle, is not the Nominative 
caſe in regard to another Verb, it mult be in the 
Interjective caſe. 

The Redundant caſe is a Noun, or Pronoun, 
or Subſtantive Adjective, uſed for the ſake of grea- 
ter energy, in {ome circumſtances allowed by lan- 
guage, when another Noun” or Pronoun, denoting. 
the ſame perſon or thing, is beſides expreſſed in 
its natural caſe. But a Redundant caſe, proper 
in one language, is very often improper in ano- 
ther; and, therefore, in regard to this fort of 
caſe, it is the genius of the language, in which 
we are to expreſs ourſelves, that can alone be- 
come a guide. 


a. 


ORSPRVATIONS UPON SOME OF THE 1ATIN 
CASES, IN ORDER TO ASCERTAIN THEIR 
| EQUIVALENT IN ENGLISH. 


The Latin Cenitive caſe, is equal to a Noun 
or Pronoun in that ſort of Oblique caſe, which 
is affected by the Prepoſition , or to that ſort of 
Elliptical caſe. which, on account of tranſpoſition, * 
allows the ſuppreſſion of our Prepoſition of. And 
as in Latin, inſtead of the Genitive caſe, an Ad- 
jective formed from the Noun is often uſed, ſo 
our Oblique cafe affected by the Prepoſition , or 
our ſort of Elliptical caſe, which, on account of 
tranſpoſition, allows the ſuppreſſion of our Pre- 
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poſition of, being equal to an. Adjective, may ds 
conſidered as an Adjective, or as a Subſtantive 
uſed Adjectively. | |; 
The Latin Datrve caſe, is equal to a Noun or. 
Pronoun in that ſort of Oblique caſe, which is 
affected by the Prepoſition t, or. ſometimes by. 
the Prepoſition for. In general, when a Verb, 
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governs the thing in the Accuſative caſe, the perſon. 


governed by the ſame Verb, is to be in the Da- 
tive. This obſervation may be very uſeful to thoſe 
who ſtudy the French language, becauſe, in this 
circumſtance, French people uſe d (to), before 
the perſon, while the Latins preſent that perſon. 
in their Dative caſe. 
Ihe Latin Ablative caſe, is equal to a Noun. or 


Pronoun in that fort of Oblique caſe; which is af- 


feed by one of theſe Prepoſitions from, by, with, 
in, or the like. | 

The Latin Abſolute caſe, which is another ſort 
of Ablutive, is the ſame as our Interjective caſe 
preſented in the form of a Nomnative ; but mark 
that it has no immediate relation with any word 


In the reſt of the ſentence. ; 


With reſpect to the circumſtances which de- 
clare a Noun to be in a ſort of Elliptical caſe with 
us, I have to obſerve that thoſe Nouns or Pro- 
nouns we uſc in appoſition are, in Latin, render- 
ed each by the ſame caſe as thoſe Nouns or Pro- 
nouns are themſelves in, of which they ſerve to 
explain the nature, ſpecies, &c. and indeed, 
many an Engliſh teacher conſiders the Nouns or 
Pronouns uſed in appoſition as being not in a 
ſort of Elliptical caſe, but in the ſame caſe with 
thoſe Nouns or Pronouns to which they are ſub- 


Joined, in order to defire the ſame, | 47 
THREE 
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THREE LECTURES 

By way of illuſtration, on the Caſes, or Modes, of 

which Nouns, Pronouns, and Subflantrve Adjec-- 
tives are ſuſceptible. | 


The Roman figure over each Noun or Pronoun, or Sub- 
ſlantive Adje die, declares to which Caſe or Mode, that 
Noun or Pronoon, or Subſtantive Adjective, naturally be- 
longs ; and, on looking for the ſame figure in the Explana- 
tion, the reaſon will be found why that Noun or Pronoun is 
ſo marked. But though, in each paſſage brought forth to 
ſtand as a Lecture, ſome of the Caſes or Modes ſhould not 
be introduced, yet in the Explanation, concerning that Lec- 
ture, the Roman figure will be found which may regard the 
Caſe or Mode it alludes to, but not introduced into the Lec- 
ture; and, with that figure, ſuch Explanation as may eluci- 
date (if not done already) what properly belongs to that 
Caſe or Mode.—F have uſed Roman figures in order that, 
while I eſtabliſhed a difference to announce the Caſes or 
Modes, the Pupil might have an opportunity to exerciſe 
himſelf a ſecond time in regard to the Parts of Speech, which 
I would have him now mark with pencil over each word, 


Ste the-Complex Specimen given hereafter in Chap. III. 


- LECTURE I. . 
enen bonn 
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Far in the windings of a Vale, 
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Fut by a ſbeit ring wood, x # ; Tx 
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The ſafe retreat of health and peace, 
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V 


V 


IT. 


111 


Beneath a mother's eye, 


IV I 


_ 
To ſee her bleſt, and die. 


11 


Gave colcur to her cheek ; 


1 


e I | 
When May's ſweet mernings break. 


EXPLANATION. 


1. The only perſonal Verb in the iſt ſtanza is 
od, the Nominative caſe of which is an humble 
cottage, for, aſking what ſtood? the anſwer is, an 
humble cottage. 

In the ſecond ſtanza, I diſcover two perſonal 
Verbs, viz. fluriſb'd and was; the former is ſaid 
of a perſon, end the latter is ſaid of a thing. 
With the former then, | aſk who flour ſh'd? and 
the anſwer being Emma, I conclu 'e that Emma, 
is a Nominative caſe in regard to urid With 

the latter, I aſk, what was? and the anſwer be- 
ing the only wiſh, J conclude that the Noun wiſh 
| 18 


INI 


III. 


111 


Fhaſe only wiſh on earth was now 


III 


. 
ma flouriſh'd fair 


1 
There beauteous Em 
I 


* 


1 11 1 
The ſofteſt bluſh that nature ſpreads, 


Such orient colour ſmiles thro' heav'n, 
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is a Nominative caſe in regard to was, which is 

in the 3d perſon ſingular, becauſe that Noun wiſh 
is introduced in the ſingular, and does not imply 
plurality; and indeed we ſay, ** I was—thou 
waſt—he was, ſhe was, it was. 

In the zd ſtanza, I find four perſonal Verbs, 
viz. ſpreads, gave, ſmiles, and break. As that na- 
ture ſpreads, in the iſt line, is introduced only by 
way of explanation, in regard to the ſpecies of 
bluſh, J paſs over that Verb, becauſe it is not the 
principal one in the ſentence. I find gave in the 
2d line, which inuſt be the principal Verb; for, 
as I ſpeak of a bluſh, I may aſk what of that bluſh ? 
and the anſwer will be, it gave colsur to her cheek. 
Now aſking, what ? before gave; in other words, 
aſking what gave? I ſhall find the anſwer to be 
the bluſh ; hence I conclude, that the Nominative 
caſe of gave, is the ſo/teſt bluſh. Now coming 
back to the Verb ſpreads, | aſk what ſpreads? and 
the anſwer being nature, | pronounce that the 
Nominative of ſpreads is nature, Which, being a 
Noun in the ſingular, and nut implying plurality, 
governs the Verb ſpreads in the third perſon ſin- 
gular; and indeed, we fay in the preſent, „J 
ſpread thou ſpreadeſt—he ſpreads, ſhe ſpreads, 
it ſpreads. —TIn the 3d line, I find miles; and as by 
aſking what ſmiles? the anſwer is, coleur ; fo, I 
muſt infer that ſuch orient - olour, in the ſame line, 
is the Nominative of /mules, in the 3d perſon ſin- 
gular of the preſent tenſe of 9 ſmile. —In the 4th 
line, I ſee the Verb break, and aſking what break ? 
the anſwer is, the ſweet mornings ; conſequently, 
the ſweet mornings muſt be the Nominative of 
break in the third perfon plural of the preſent of 
to break, becauſe the Noun mornings is introduced 
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in the plural; and indeed; we ſay in the ſingular 
break thou breakeſt-he breaks, ſhe breaks, 


it breaks, and in the plural, We break —ye 
break, you break they break. 
Note iſt, The Engliſh language often allows 


the Verb to be in the 3d perſon plural, when a 


collective Noun is introduced as the Nominative 


governing that Verb, although this collective 


Noun is preſented in the form of a Noun in the 
ſingular number, as in“ The Tyrian train ap- 


proach,” inſtead of“ The Tyrian train ap- 


proaches ;'* and, after ſuch a collective Noun, the 
language allows alfo Pronouns, or Poſſeſſive Ad- 


jectives, in the plural, to be introduced for ex- 


preſſing a relation to the collective Noun.---You - 


may however ſay both © The people rejoice,” and 


„The people rejoiceth or rejoices.” In general, 
if the collective Noun preſents the idea of a 


whole, the ſingular is better, becauſe the ſingular 


* 


is proper to expreſs unity; for inſtance, we ſhould 
ſay © The nation rejoiceth or +epoices,” and, The 
city is rich.“ | | 
Note 2. [t is determined by all Grammarians 
that the Nominative you; of. the 2d:iperſon,. al- 
ways governs the Verb in the plural, when uſed -. 


as a Pronoun, though referring to ene perſon only; 
therefore ** you was,” ſhould not be uſed inſtead 
of «© you were; any more than “ Says I, ord 


ſays,” inſtead-of Say I, or I ſay, &c. I, being a 


Nominative of the: firſt-perſon ſingular, requires 
the Verb to be in the firſt -perſon ſingular ; the 
third perſon ſingular muſt then be wrong, when 
I is uſed as a Pronoun of the firſt perſon govern- 
ing the Verd. | BILL 


$2 
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Note 3. When we uſe, for Nominativesz 
the Conjunctive Pronouns w, which, that, 
and even a, {after ſuch or. ſame, or /o many, or as 
many), they are to be conſidered, each, as of the 
ſame perſon and number with the antecedent. 
Thus in © It is we uno are to fight, or, It is we 
that are to fight,” who or hat, having we for antece- 
dent, governs the Verb in the firſt perſon plural, 
becauſe we. is of the firſt-perſon plural: and in 
« He faw the ſame perſons as were there before, 
as, poſſeſſing the meaning and force of a Conjuncs 
tive Pronoun (of a Relative, ſays Dr. Prieſtley), and 
having the Noun perſons for antecedent, governs 
the Verb in the third perſon plural, which here is 
were, . | ; 

II. The Verb flood, in the-4th line of the 1 
ſtanza, being a Verb neuter, cannot govern an 
Accuſative caſe. See hereafter the N. B. p. 65. 
The Verb fouriſb' d, in the iſt line of the 2d 
ſtanza, being alſo a Verb neuter, it would be 
needleſs to look for its Accuſative caſe; ſince it 
cannot govern any. Yet many people joining the 
Nominative with the Verb, and aſking © Beaute- 
ous Emma flouriſh'd what ?”” would be apt to 
think that fair comes in anſwer : but they ought 
to remember that farr being, in that poſition, ei- 
ther an Adverb to flouriſh'd, or an AdjeQtive to 
Emma, cannot be an Accuſative caſe governed by 
Houriſb d; in ſhort, they ought to remember that 
the words which can properly be conſidered as. 
ſuſceptible of Caſes, are a Noun, a Pronoun, a 
Sulftantive Adjefiive, and a Participle Preſent, and 
that, if ſometimes an [nfinitive, or part of a ſen- 
tence, is uſed as a Nominative or an Accufative, it 
is only becauſe the Noun is wanting or not at hand, 
which 
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which could of itſelf expreſs what the Infinitive, 
or the part of a ſentence implies. 

The perſonal Verb wat, in the zd line of the 
2d ſtanza, being a Verb neuter in the Engliſh 
language, cannot govern an Accuſative ; and yet 
joining the Nominative with this tenſe of 7o be, 
then aſking “ The only wiſh was what?” the 
anſwer will be 7o ſee her Lift and die, which 
anſwer being neither an Adverb, nor an Adjec- 


tive, ſhows it poſſible that, in ſome languages, 


the equivalent of our Verb % be thould govern an 
Accuſative cafe; and indeed, ſee what has been 
ſaid, p. 15 and 17. No. 4. of the Explanation of 
Lecture II. Chap. I. 8 

To ſee, in the th line of the 2d ſtanza, being in 
the Infinitive, which is not a perſonal tenſe, we 
have not had any occaſion to look for its Nomina- 


tive caſe, ſince a Verb in the Infinitive, or Parti- 


ciple preſent, or Participle paſt, cannot have any ; 
but as an infinitive, as well as a Participle preſent 
and a Participle paſt, may govern an Accuſative 
caſe, we ſhould aſk © Io fee what? or © To 
fee whom ©" and the anſwer being her, the repre- 
ſentative of Emma, in the 1ſt line of this ſtanza, 
already in one caſe, we muſt look upon Her as in 
the Accuſative, becauſe governed without a Pre- 
poſition by the Verb 70 /ee. 

Die, in the ſame line, is elliptically for 7 die, 
which, being the Infinitive of a Verb neuter, 
cannot govern an Accuſative. 

Spreads in the ſt line of the 3d ſtanza, has, as 
we have ſeen, nature for its Nominative. Now, 


in order to diſcover whether it has an Accuſative 


or not, I join n ture with fpreads, and aſk © Na- 


ture ſpreads what ?” and, finding the anſwer to 
| de 
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de the ſofteſt bluſh, I ſhould conclude, that the 
| fefieſt bluſh, is the Accuſative of ſpreads if I had 
not already declared that the fete bluſh is the 
Nominative caſe of the perſonal Verb gave in the 
2d line. Upon recollecting this circumſtance, I 
ſee clearly that the Conjunctive Pronoun that, in 
the iſt line, which hat ſerves to link the perſonal 
Verb ſpreads with the other perſonal Verb gave, 
muſt be the Accuſative of ſpreads; in as much as 
that, is there inſtead of which, and is a ſubſtitute 
for bluſh, according to this rule, © If a Noun which 
comes in anſwer to a queſtion hai already been in one 
caſe, a Pronoun 2 or a Pronoun Conjunctiue 
expreſſed or undenſtod ought, in natural conſtruction, 
to repreſent this ſecond caſe or any other. | 

Gave, in the 2d line of the 3d ſtanza, has, as we 
have ſeen, the ſofteſt bluſh for its Nominative. In 
order to find whether gave has an Accuſative or not, 
I aſk © The ſofteſt bluſh gave what ?” and the 
anſwer being colour (not. in any caſe already), I 
am ſure that colour is the Accuſative of gave, 
which therefore is a Verb active. 

Smiles, in the third line of the zd ſtanza, we 
found to have ſuch orient colour for its Nomina- 
tive; and as, on aſking, „Such orient colour 
ſmiles what ?” nothing comes in anſwer, I infer 
that miles, there, is a Verb neuter. 

Break, preſented in the 4th line, as a perſonal 
Verb, which the Conjunction when links with 
the preceding Verb /miles, had, we ſaid, the ſwret 
mornings for its Nominative caſe ; now as, on 
aſking, The ſweet mornings break that? no- 
thing comes in anſwer, it muſt be concluded that 
break, is alſo a Verb neuter. | 

N. B. Many Verbs virtually neuter, appear to 
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be employed actively; but the truth is, that the 
Noun, which is introduced in the form of an 
Accuſative caſe, is actually in the Elliptical caſe, 
on account of fome Prepoſition, which, for the 
ſake of diſpatch, has been left underſtood : thus, 
« Toruna race,” is inſtead of J run through a 
race; and © To die a miſerable death,” is inſtead 
of Jo die by a miſcrable death ;” and Tofland a 
chance, is inſtead of ** To ftand in a chance; and 
, have walked a mile, or *I have walked the 
diflance of a mile,” is inſtead of “ / have walked 


for, or through, the diſbance of a mile; and Wait 


two or three minutes, is inſtead of HYait for ua 
or for three minutes; and © Come next Sunday,” is 
inſtead of ** Come on next Sunday, &C.Here it 
will not be improper to obſerve that ſuch an El- 
lipſis of the Prepoſition is the more praQicable 
in proportion as the Noun, which comes after the 
Verb, is nearly of the ſame import with tha 
which the Verb announces. | 7 
III. Findings, vale, wood, health, in the iſt 
ſtanza, are each in the Oblique caſe, becauſe each 
of theſe Nouns is governed by a Prepoſition ex- 
preſſed, viz. in before windings, and of before valez 


and by before wood, and of before health. 


Eye and earth, in the 2d ſtanza, are both in the 
Oblique caſe, becauſe the former is governed by 
the Prepoſition beneath, and-the latter by the Pre- 
poſition on, which Prepoſitions are expreſſed each 
before its reſpective Noun, 

Cheet and h-av'n, in the zd ſtanza, are alſo both 
in the Oblique caſe, becauſe cheek is governed by 
the Prepolition to, and heav'n by the Prepoſition 
thro', which Prepoſitions are expreſſed each be- 


fore its reſpective Noun, 
| IV. Edwin 
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IV. Edwin as well as Emma, in the title, are 
both in the Elliptical caſe, becauſe a Noun pre- 
ſenting the title of any performance, or ſubject 
treated upon, has either a Prepoſition, or elſe 2 
Verb with or without ſome adjunct, underſtood 
before it. The preſent title“ Edwin and 
Emma,” is equal to“ On Edwin and en Emma,“ 
or «© {bout Edwin and abovt Emma, or © This is 
the hiſtery of Edwin and of Emma, or“ Here are 
Edwin and Emma,” &c. 7 EY 
Retreat, in the zd line of the 1ſt ſtanza, is in 
the Elliptical caſe, becauſe of which was left 
underſtood before it; and indeed“ The ſafe re- 
treat of health and peace, an humble cottage 
ſtood,” is the fame as An humble cottage ſtood, 
which (cottage) was the ſafe retreat of health and 
peace.” Hence, 7e fee retreat, though tranſ- 
poſed, may be conſidered as an expreſſion intro- 
duced by appoſition in regard to an humble c:ttage. 
In Latin, however, tte ſafe retreat would be 
preſented in the ſame caſe with an humble collage, 
which, indeed, it particularizes as much as an 
Adjective could. . 
Peace, in the ſame line, is in the Elliptical caſe, 
Alt is, we muſt own, as much governed, as health 
is, by the preceding of; but gf is there left under- 
ſtood before peace, becauſe the Conjunctions and, 
o, nor, and any other uſed in enumerations, al- 
low us to diſpenſe with the repetition. of the go- 
verning Prepoſition, and fince gf is left under- 
ſtood before peace, this Noun is in the Elliptical 
caſe in Engliſh. However, the Latins, in ſuch 
circumſtances, employ the Nouns (joined to ons 


another by way of enumeration) in the ſame caſe 
— as 
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as that in which they have employed the foregoing 
one with which the enumeration begins. | 
There, being, in the 1ſt line of the 2d ſtanza, 
employed inſtead of in there, which the Engliſh 
language rejects, or inſtead of therein, which is 
often found in lieu of in i and in them, is virtually 
a Pronoun in the Elliptical caſe, becauſe of the 
Prepoſition in left underſtood. See that word, 
p- 15, Lecture II. Chap. I. | 
Mother, in the 2d line of the ſame ſtanza, is in 
the Elliptical caſe, The tranſpoſition has allowed 
the ſuppreſſion of the Prepoſition /, which cir- 
cumſtance makes mother equal to an Adjective 
particularizing the following Noun eye. 
Who in whoſe, in the 3d line of the ſame ſtanza, 
is equal to whom, as we have already obſerved, 
and in the Elliptical caſe, for the very reaſon 
which has been mentioned in regard to mather. 
May, in the 4th line of the mn. ſtanza, is alſo in 
the Elliptical cafe, by a tranſpoſition ſimilar to 
that mentioned above in regard to mother, which 
circumſtance makes May equal to an Adjective 
articularizing the Noun mornings particularized 
eſides by the Adjective ſweet. = 
N. B. I have, in the N. B. p. 65 and 66. men- 
tioned ſeveral other Ellipſes in regard to the Pre- 
poſition: thoſe you may read again. But there 
are, in compariſons, four peculiar ſorts of Ellip- 
tical caſe, which, above all others, I muſt notice 
here. The Conjunlions as and than require in 
general, when the concluding Verb is left under- 
ſtood, that the Pronoun introduced by them 
ſhould þe in the ſame cafe as the antecedent ob- 
ject of comparilon is itſelf in; there is however, 
one circumſtance which appears contrary to this 
: rule, 
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rule, and as people are apt to make miſtakes even 
in the other. circumſtances, I will now elucidate 
thoſe four peculiar ſorts of Elliptical caſe. © 

1. If the Antecedent be in the Nominative, the 
Pronoun, introduced for the other object ſet in 
compariſon, muſt aiſo be preſented Elliptically 
in the Nominative, as in, „He is as tall as 1“ 
(am underſtood), My {ter is not fo handſome 
as ſbe (is underſtood), ** She loves me better than 
he” (does or loves me underitood). In theſe and 
the like circumſtances many perſons erroneouſly 
uſe the Accuſative, ſuch as, me, her, him, &Cc. 
inſtead of IJ, ſhe, he, &c. | 

2. But if the Antecedent be in the Accuſative, 
the Pronoun, introduced for the other object ſet in 
compariſon, muſt alſo be preſented Elliptically in 
the Accuſative, as in, * She loves me as much as 
them,” (i. e. She loves me as ſhe loves them) © You 
do not love me ſo much as her,” (i. e. You do not 
love me ſo much as you Hive her), © I hear your bro- 
ther more patiently than him,” (i. e. I hear your 
brother more patiently than I hear him.) 

3: Now, it the Antecedent be in the Ohligue 
caſe, the Pronoun, introduced for the other object 
ſet in compariſon, oughtnaturally to be alſo Ellip- 
tically in the Oblique caſe ; but the Engliſh lan- 
guage will allow a ſecond Ellipſis in regard to the 
Prepoſition, ſo that there may be an Ellipfis in 
regard to the expreſſion which requires the Pre- 
poſition, and another Ellipſis in regard tothe Pre- 
poſition itſelf, becauſe the Conjunction allows 
us to avoid repeating that Prepoſition. Hence it 
is we ſay: | 

he talks to me as much as to them, 

She does not talk to me as much as to them, 

She talks to me more than to them ; 


or, 
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or (which in my opinion is not ſo well), - 

She talks to me as much as them, 

She does not talk to me ſo much as them, 

HShe talks to me more than them. 

4. Whom is always uſed Elliptically, inſtead of 
who, after than tranſpoſed, and introduced in a 
manner which is equal to a parenthetical reflec- 
tion or exclamative interrogation. pom appears 
to be inſtead of who, when, making no tranſpo- 
ſition and uſing a perſonal Pronoun, we find that 
we ſhould be forced to employ he or fhe, or they 
inſtead of whom. It is rather difficult ſometimes 
to diſcover the reaſon why whom is uſed in ſuch 
circumſtances inſtead of 2. Cuſtom has ſanc- 
tioned m, but even cuſtom will, in languages, 
eſtabliſh nothing which 1s irrational, 'and there- 
fore ſomething is left underſtood before whom, fo 
tranſpoſed for the ſake of diſpatch, which, if ex- 

reſſed, would govern it either in the Accuſative, 
or in the Oblique caſe. | muſt obſerve, how- 
ever, that ſuch conſtruction can take place only 
when the reflection is negative, or dubitative 
without interrogation, or interrogative bogey 
negation. 

If I ſee a paſſage like this: 1 ſpeak of my 
parents than whom ] love nobody bas,” | am 
not puzzled to account for ſuch conſtruction. 
As the paſſage is equal to «© I ſpeak of my pa- 
rents; obſerve that I love nobody better than [ 
Ive them;”” ſo, I can eaſily ſee that whom is in 
the Accuſative and ſtanding by tranſpoſition in- 
ſtead of em, which, without tranſpoſition, and 
without Ellipſis, would preſent the Accuſative 
of the ſecond 7 laue. 


But when I read in 1 Wc « Beelzebub, than 
40005 
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whom, Satan except, none higher ſat, &c.“ which 
is equal to“ Beelzebub (nene, except Satan, ſat 
higher than he, with did, for ſat, underſtood),” I 
cannot but be ſtartled at firſt, and think that whs 
ought, in the tranſpoſition, to ſtand inſtead of 
the Nominative he. However, ſince in compa- 
riſons we often uſe to for proportion to, Elliptically 
uſed inſtead of in proportion 72, and in the ſenſe of 
compared to, or, when compared tos, as in, © You 
are but an aſs 7 him,” equal to“ You, in pro- 
periion to him, or, being compared to him, are but 
an aſs;“ I have reaſon to believe that than whom 
is, in the above paſſage, inſtead of than to whom, 
for in proportion to whom, or, compared to whom ; 
and I am confirmed in this belief when I ſay, 
with a different conſtruction; © Beelzebub (b- 
ſerve that none, when compared to him, exCept Sa- 
tan, ſat higher than he), &c.” which different con- 
ſtruction makes me perceive that there is more 
than one Ellipſis in Milton's paſſage.—As in, 
« ho ſteals my purſe, ſteals trath,” there is an 
Ellipſis in regard to he, ſince “ Ms ſteals my 
purſe, ſteals traſh,” is for © He who ſteals my 
purſe, ſteals traſh ;” fo, I have reaſon to ſuppoſe 
that, in Milton's paſſage, he has been ſuppreſſed 
before whom, employed itſelf Elliptically inſtead 
of to whom, for, in proportion to whom, or, compar- 
ed to whom. And indeed what Milton wiſhed to 
convey to his reader might be thus preſented: 
« Beelzebub {compared le whom, except Satan, 
none ſat higher than he, &c. Now, by means of 


dee p. 161 of my Grammaire Angloiſe comparee avec la 
Grammaire Frangoiſe, for the origin of than, where I conſi- 
dered than as equal to the Noun pre portion, uſed Elliptically 
oria Appoſition. 


tranſpoſitions, 
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tratiſpoſitions, the ſame idea may be preſented | 


thus: **Beelzebub (than he, to whom compared, 


except Satan, none higher fat), &c. If | leave 
dut he, the antecedent of io whom, in the ſame 
manner, as it is found left out in „2% ſteals 
my purſe, ſteals traſh:” if I leave out alſo the 
word compared, as it is found left out in «© You 
are but an aſs te him; I ſhall then have “ Beel- 
zebub (than to whom, Satan except, none higher 


fat), &c.“ And, laſtly, by leaving out the com- 


parative Prepoſition 7, for the ſake of greater 
diſpatch, which the tranſpofitions enable me the 
more eaſily to do, I thall find the very words 
vrhich Milton uſed, and the only difference will 
conſiſt in this, that the parenthetical reflection 
will, for the ſake of more clearneſs, be introdu- 
ced in a parentheſis, inſtead of being between com- 
mas; 1 mean, I ſhall find“ Beelzebub (than 
whom, except Satan, none higher ſat), &c.”-_ 

When the compariſon is not about perſons, 
which is uſed inſtead of whom; as in, „This will 
prevent your ſpeaking in a hurry, than which no- 


| thing is more vulgar.” By that conſtruction, 


Sheridan 'exprefſed as much as if he had ſaid, 
„ This will prevent your ſpeaking in a hurry; 
and you muſt know that nothing is more vulgar than 
that,” + - | Ty 
In «« You may as well do any thing moſt hard, 
as ſeek to ſoften that (than which what harder ?) 
his Jewiſh heart, there is an Ellipſis in regard to 
is or can be before harder; and Shakeſpeare ex- 

reſſed as much as if he had ſaid, ©* You may as 


Well do any thing moſt hard, as ſeek to ſoften that 


his Jewiſh heart; for, pray, what is (or, what can 
be) harder than that? | 10 
I 25 5 or 
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For other forts of Elliptical caſe, ſee hereafter 
the Notes I. and IL. under No. 7. which con- 
cerns the Redundant caſe.. -- * - . 

There is no Yecative caſe in the 3 ſtanzas 
we are upon. I ſhall therefore content myſelf 
with explaining, here, the nature of the Vocative 
caſe. . e 
If, addreſſing a perſon, I were to ſay, Well, 
my friend, I ſhall ſee you to-morrow,” the Noun 


friend would be in the Vocative. 


f I were to ſay, ** Go, Sir, and return pre- 
ſently,” the word Sir would be in the Voca- 
uve. | | A. 

If I were to ſay, © Go theu to London,” the, 
Pronoun thou would be in the Vocative, becauſe 
29 being in the ſecond perſon of the Imperative 
does not require, a Nominative; and that Pronoun 
thou would be ſuperfluous, if it were not intro- 
duced the better to indicate what perſon 1 com- 
mand to go. EBW | PE AN 

In „ Sing this ſong, Mary; and you, Ama, 
play the tune on the harpſichord,” the Noun, 
Mary, and the Pronoun you are hoth in the Voca- 
tive. As to Anna, it is in the Elliptical caſe, be- 
cauſe annexed by appoſition to the Pronoun you ;, 
„And, you, Anna, is equivalent to“ And y, 
whoſe name is Anna: however, both you and Anna 
would be preſented in the Vocative by the La- 
tins. rs n 

VI. There is no Interjectiue caſe in the three 
ſtanzas we are upon. It is proper, nevertheleſs, 
that I ſhould ;adduce ſome examples of the Inter- 
jective, which ſome Grammarians call the Ab- 
ſolute caſe, in order that its character, being, 
known, this caſe may 3 recogniſed, < 
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In, “ He being dead, ſhe is left friendleſs,“ 


minative : but the Participle preſent being (be- 
fore the Participle dead) does not require a Nomi- 
native; and as the following Verb :s left, has ſhe 
denoting a different perſon) for its Nominative, 
it follows that be muſt be in the Interjective caſe, 
and indeed he being dead is thrown in interjective- 
ly to expreſs a circumſtance, which announces 
the cauſe why he is left friendleſs. 
If I were to ſay : I dead, my wife ſhall find 
a friend in you, the Pronoun I would alſobe in 
the InterjeQive caſe, becauſe dead ſtands there by 
ellipſis for being dead, and I being dead expreſſes 
altogether a circumſtance in regard to my wife 
who, notwithſtanding that circumſtance, is to 
find a friend in you. | 
In „ 7/hz having ended, James departed,” 
who is in the Interjective caſe, becauſe having 
ended requiring no Nominative, and Fames (a 
perſon different from that meant by wh») being 
the Nominative of the perfonal Verb departed, 
the Conjunctive Pronoun ftands there by itſelf in 
the Nominative form, it is true, but without go- 
verning a perſonal Verb. "Therefore, J, th:u, 
he, ſhe, we, ye, or you, they, would alſo be in the 
Interjective caſe, if, coming before a Participle 
preſent, or before a Participle paſſive with being 
underſtood to govern this Participle paſſive, ano- 
ther member of a ſentence were to comein with a 
Verb, that ſhould have a Nominative expreſſed, 
not the very ſame perſon announced in the firſt 
member introduced interjeCtively to expreſs a cir- 
cumfſtance. 
But it is not only a Pronoun which may be in 
the 


L 
> 
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the Iaterjective caſe, a Noun may alſo: be pre- 
ſented in the ſame manner. In | Ws 
« Deny'd her ſight, he oft behind 
« The ſpreading hawthorn crept.” _ 
her fight is in the Interjective caſe, becauſe Mal- 
let by, deny'd ber fight, meant © her ſight being 
denied; and to the perſonal Verb crept, in the 
ſecond member, he gave he for its Nominative. 

Here I muſt guard the pupil againſt a fault of 
which ſeveral writers are guilty. For inſtance, 
in © My brother having met her alone yeſterday 
in the Park, he could not forbear reproving her 
for her imprudence; there is a fault in regard to 
he which, there, is an intolerable pleonaſm, in- 
aſmuch as my Brother is not introduced in a diſtri- 
butive manner. The Engliſh language will, 
now and then; allow a Redundant cake to come in 
with propriety, as we ſhall ſee in the next No. 75 
but it will conſtantly rejet ſuch a Redundant 
caſe as the one preſented by he in the above or 
ſimilar inſtances. 

In order to diſcover the fault, let us place in- 
terrogatively who or what before the perſonal 
Verb of the ſecond member; let us aſæ, Ho 
could not forbear?“ The anſwer will certainly 
be ** my brother,” and therefore my brother is 
ſtrictly the Nominative caſe governing the perſo- 


nal Verb could not, which affects forbear. Not- 


withſtanding my brother is placed before the cir- 
cumſtance having met her alone yeſterday in the Park, 
it does not preſent itſelf, there, as an Interjec- 
tive caſe ; an Tnterjeftive caſe always requires, 
before the Verb of the ſecond member, a Pronoun ar 
a Noun announcing a perſon or a thing different from 
that expreſſed or announced interjectively with the cir- 


cumſtance 
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cumſtance forming the firſt member. Conſequently, 
it the Noun or Pronoun, placed before the cir- 
cumſtance, denotes the very perten who is the 
Agent or Nominative in regard to the perſonal 
Verb of the ſecond member, this Noun or Pro- 
noun ought to be written with a comma after it; 
the circumſtance ought to have alſo a comma 
after it, and no Pronoun ought to appear before 
the perſonal Verb of the ſecond member, to ſtand 
unneceſſarily for the Agent or Nominative. The 
paſſage we have inveſtigated ought to be correct- 
ed, and to ſtand thus: „“ My brother, having 
met her alone yeſterday in the Park, could not 
forbear reproving her for her imprudence,” where- 
in having met her alone yeſterday in the Park being 
between two commas, equal to a parentheſis, my 
brother obviouſly falls upon cculd not forbear, and 
ſerves as a Nominative. Now, the ſame fault 
ought to ſtrike the reader, in © Y brother, when 
he met her alone yeſterday in the Park, he could 
not forbear, &c. 

VII. There is no Redundant caſe in the three 
ſtanzas given for this lecture: but I ſhall eluci- 
date what a Redundant caſe is, by means of a few 
examples. 

The perſonal Pronouns, in French, are very 
often uſed in a Redundant manner; leſs ſo, in 
Engliſh, becauſe, in Engliſh, an emphatical tone 
of voice given to the real caſe is ſufficient, except 
in a few circumſtances. | 

If I were to ſay: Yhem ye ignorantly wor- 
ſhip, Him declare I unto you ;” there wonld be an 
energetick tranſpoſition in regard to the Antece- 
dent him and the relative whom, but there would 


be no Redundant caſe; becauſe, replacing the 
| words 
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words in their natural order, I may ſay, “I de- 
clare unto you him whom ye ignorantly worſhip.” 
But if 1 ſhould ſay, * Thar God whem ye igno- 
rantly worlhip, him (the ſame) declare unto you;“ 
as whom governed in the Accufative by ye worſhip, 
has, for its antecedent, that God, already in one 
caſe, ſince it is governed in the Accuſative by de- 
clare I, the Pronoun him before declare I can no 


longer be conlidered as the Antecedent of tum, 


nor can it be properly looked upon as the real 
Accuſative of declare 1, ſince declare I has already 
that God for its Accuſative. In order to convince 
myſelf, I need but reſtore the words to their na- 
tural order, and ſay, „ | declare unto you {hat 
G:d whom ye ignoramly worſhip;“ for, on find- 
ing that him has diſappeared, I mult conelude 
that in * That God whom ye ignoranily worſhip, 
him declare I unto you,” the Pronoun him is an 
energetick but Redundant Accuſative, ſtandin 

1 1 of that God, becauſe that Ged is a! 4 

oſed. | 

b The Engliſh what, whatever, whatſoever, may 
of themſelves ſtand for two caſes, "Therefore we 
may ſay, that in this ſentence of Dr. Blair: 
„Whatever a man conceives clearly, that it is 


in his power, if he will be at the trouble, to put 


into diſtin& propoſitions, or to expreſs clearly to 
others; and upon no ſubject ought any man to 
wtite, where he cannot think clearly: —the 
Pronoun or Subſtantive Adjective that (inſtead of 
which the ſame might have been uſed with as much 
propriety) is in a Redundant caſe by reaſon of 
the tranſpoſition (as the Accuſative cafe of % put 
or to repreſs); for without the tranſpoſition, that 
mult not be expreſſed. The conſtruction of Dr. 
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Blair might be changed into this: It is in the 
power of a man, if he will be at the trouble to put 
into diſtin propoſitions, or to expreſs clearly to 
others whatever he conceives clearly; and upon 
no ſubject, & ” Obſerve, that whatever is equal 
to any thing which, in which any thing would 


ſtand for the Accuſative of a put as well as of to 


expreſs, and which would be the Accuſative of 
concei ves. | | 
Whoever and whomever, or whoſoever and whime 
ſgever, may alſo ſtand in Engliſh for two caſes, 
Hence, in, If I were a king, wheever had once 
ipoken to me of my people with contempt, of 


my duties with levity, or of the abuſe of my 


ower with a ſervile and mean complaiſance, that 
man ſhould ever be excluded from the number of 
my friends: that man is redundantly made the 
Nominative of ſhould ever be excluded; for, we 
might ſay with propriety: © If | were a king, 
wheever had once ſpoken to me of my people with 
contempt, of my duties with levity, or of the 
abuſe of my power with a ſervile and mean com 
Plaiſance, ſhould ever be excluded from the num- 
ber of my friends.” I ſaid with propriety, but 
the diſtance between whoever had ſpoken and /hould 
be excluded, would require an effort of the voice to 
connect diſtinctly ſhould be excluded with whoever 
had ſpoken; whereas by introducing at man, and 
pronouncing it with emphaſis, the conneQion 
becomes clear to every hearer. By changing the 
paſſive Verb ſhould be excluded into the active [ 
ſhould exclude, or, for more energy, into ſhould [ 
exclude, we might fay, © That man (the ſame, 


him) ſhould I exclude from the number of my 
"Fs friends. 
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friends. - Obſerve that M hocver is generally for 
any body who, &c. r I 

Note I. In this paſſage of Dr. Blair: « 4 
plain native ſtyle, as it is more intelligible to all 
readers, ſo, by a proper management of words, it 
may be equally ſtrong and expreſlive with this la- 
tinized Englith :''—it appears that the firſt z/ is 
a Pronoun redundantly in the Nominative caſe, 
ſince we might ſay without tranſpoſition : © As @ 
lain native ſiyle is more intelligible to all readers, 
fo, by a proper management of words, 7 may 
be equally ſtrong and expreſſive with this latiniz- 
ed Englith:” wherein we ſee only once it and 4 
plain native ſiyle taking properly the place of the 


firſt. z7, But if we conſider A plain native ſiyle as 


. energetically and diltributively at the 
ead, in an Elliptical caſe, that is, if we conſider 
a plain native ſiyle as equal to with reſpect lo a plain 
native flylz, we fhall find' the firſt ;7 and the ſecond. 
i neceſſary, each to be a- Nominative caſe, the 
firſt after as and the ſecond after /o. 

Note II. The queſtioning phraſes are generally 


made in Engliſh by placing the Noun, or its 


equivalent in the Nominative, after the queſtion- 
ing Verb or its auxiliary, as in © Is your brother 


at home? „Will he go out to day?“ Therefore, 


if we place the Noun or its equivalent before the 
queſtioning Verb, and give this Verb a Pronoun 
in an Interrogative poſition, it may appear that 
the Pronoun is then uſed redundantly becauſe of 


the tranſpoſition of the Noun. For inſtance, 


Mrs. Barbauld faid: ** Our laws, are they mild,, 
equal, and perſpicuons; free from burdenſome 
forms and unneceffary delays? what all are bund 
to 0bJerve, are they ſo tramed as that all may un- 
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obſerve ſo framed as that all may underſtand : 
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derſtand ?” inſtead of “ Are our laws mild, equal, 
and perſpicuous; free froin burdenſome forms 
and unneceſſary delays? Are what all are bound 4 
But when, in queſtions, the Nouns, or their equi- 
valents, are preſented diſtributively at the head, 
theſe may be ſaid to be in the Elliptical caſe, and 
conſequently the Pronouns are afterwards proper- 
Iy, and without redundancy, introduced after the 
queſtioning Verb or its auxiliary. . 
Now, the reaſon will be obvious why, inſtead 
of Where are your fathers? and do the prophets 
live for ever?” we may ſay with your fathers and 
the prophets at the head of each queſtion, on ac- 
count of the twodiſtributive ideas: Nour fathers, 
where are they ? and the prophets, do they live for- 
ever?” wherein both your fathers and the prophets 
are uſed in the Elliptical caſe. | 


— 
LECTURE II. 
IEHE 


, 11 mn 
Nor let the pride of great ones ſcorn 


n 111 
This charmer of the plains; 


1 1 1 
That Sun which bids their diamond blaze, 


I 
To deck our lily dergns. 


IV. Long 
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IV. | 
'F? 11 ms... 
Long had ſbe fir d each youth with lade, 
> as. 111 ' 
Each maiden with deſpair ;; | 


111 1 


And ibo by all a wonder orun d, F 


1 
Net knew not ſhe was fair. 
V. 


1 9 111 
Ti Edwin came, the pride of ſwains, 
a 11 
A foul that knew no art, 
111 


IV 

'- Andfrom whoſe eyes ſerenely mild, 

| | "Wang 
S$h:ne forth the feeling heart. 


EXPLANATION. 7 : 
I. That Sun (3d line, firſt ſtanza, in this lec- 


ture) is a Nominative, in regard to the perſonal 
Verb deigns (4th line, ſame ſtanza); for, upon 
aſking © I hat deigns to deck our lily?“ the an- 
ſwer will be that ſun. 

Which (3d line, firſt ſtanza,) is a Nominative 
to bids ; becauſe that ſun, ſeemingly a Nominative 
to bids, being actually the Nominative of the per- 
ſonal Verb deigns (in the following line), it is a 
Conjunctive Pronoun which now mult repfeſent 
that ſun in the Nominative, with reſpect to the 


perſonal Verb bid, 
E 5 She 
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She ( iſt line, ad ſtanza) is a Nominative to had 
fir'd, ſtanding inſtead of Emma already in one 
caſe.—She (4th line, 2d ſtanza) is alſo a Nomina- 
tive in regard to was fuir. Now obſerve, that 

e was, is left underſtood before by all a wonder 
own'd (in the 3d line, 2d ſtanza), becauſe the 
Engliſh Conjundtive expreſſion though allows ſuch 
an Ellipſis of both the Numinative and a tenſe 
of to be : the like Ellipſis is allowed in French 
after Puorque, or Bien que, or Encore que, equiva- 
lent to the Engliſh though, although, tho', aiths'. 
— But tho' the ie Ellipfis is allowed in Engliſh, 
in regard to the Nominative and a tenſe of 7s be, 
before a Participle Pafſive or an AdjeQtive, yet it 
cannot take place, and therefore mult be filled 
up, with reſpe& to the French language, by ex- 
preſſing the Nominative and the tenſe of 1 be, after 
if, when, while, ti l, or until, unleſs, before, becauſe, 
or the like. Obſerve alſo, that /e is left under- 
ſtood before the perſonal Verb &new (4th line, 2d 
ſtanza), becauſe the Adverbial expreſſion yet, 
which is a fort of redundant Conjunciion, intro- 
duced like a correſponftent with reſpect to h, 
allows ſuch an Ellipſis. The Adverbial expref- 
fion ill, which may be uſed inſtead of yet, may 
have the ſame effect. 

Edwin (:{t line, 3d ſtanza) is a Nominative, 
with reſpect to the perſonal Verb came. | 

That uſed for which (2d line, third ſtanza) is a 
Nominative to the perſonal Verb new (ſame 
line), becauſe « /oul, ſeemingly a Nominative to 
knew, is itſelf in the Elliptical caſe. 

T he feeling heart (4th line, 3d ſtanza) is a No- 
minative to the perſonal Verb ſhone forth, not- 
withſtanding this Nominative is placed after the 

Verb 
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Verb it governs. Obſerve, that the Nominative 
is often placed after a Verb Neuter preceded by. 
an Oblique caſe, | ws 

I.. The pride is in the Accuſative, becauſe go- 
verned, without a Prepoſition expreſſed or under- 
ſtood, by the Imperative Verb /et. 

This charmer, is in the Accuſative, becauſe go-- 
verned, without a Prepofition, by the Verb ſcorn / 
in the Infinitive, with the Ellipſis of the ſign 10. 

Our lily, is in the Accuſative, becauſe governed- 
without a; Prepoſition by the Verb in the Infini- 
tive te dect, which Infinitive te deck, ſtands itſelf” 
inſtead of a Noun in the Accuſative, with reſpect. 
to dergns; for, aſking the queſtion: © That Sun 
deigns what?” the anſwer will be te deck. No.] 
it will not be improper to obſerve that part of a: 
ſemence. wilt often be found to ſtand for either a 
Nominative or an Accuſative. If.I ſay: „Ta be 
able to live with one's ſelf, and do know how-to live 
with others, is the great art of living ;”” the No- 
minative caſe. of is will be found to be altage- 
ther, 1 le able ts live with one's ſelf, and to 
know.how to live with others; but this conſiſting 
of ſcveral words thrown. in together, it may con- 
tain ſeveral caſes beſides the Nominative. If I. 
ſay, -** 7'he great art of living, is to be able to live 
with one's ſelf, and to know how to. live. with 
others ;” the Nominative caſe of 75 will be found 
to be altogether, (he great art of living; but this 
conſiſting of ſeverab words thrown in together, it 
may contain ſome other caſe beſides the Nomina- 
tive; and indeed, of -living.preſents of itſelf an 
Oblique caſe. If I ſay: .** 1 promiſed ie came 
aud ſee him this day ſennight, the Accuſative caſe 
of promiſed will. be * to- be altogether, 170 
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come and ſee him this day ſe'nnight ,”” but this con- 
fiſting of ſeveral words, thrown in together, it 
may contain ſeveral caſes beſides the Accuſative ; 
and indeed, him is the Accuſative of the Verb /ee ; 
and this day is in the Elliptical cafe, becauſe of 
the Prepoſition on left underſtood before it, and 


ſe' might is alſo in the Elliptical caſe, becauſe of 


ſuch a Prepoſition as in or after, left underſtood 
before the ſame. N 

Hach youth, (it line, 2d ſtanza) is in the Ac- 
cuſative, becauſe governed, without a Prepoſition, 
by the Verb had fir d. As to each maiden (2dline) 
ſee hereafter among the Elliptical caſes, No. IV. 

No art, (2d line, 3d ſtanza) is in the Accuſa- 
tive, becauſe governed, without a Prepoſition, by 
the Verb knew. : 

N. B. Haze, (zd line, 1ſt ſtanza) is properly a 
Verb in the Infinitive, ſtanding inſtead of a Noun 
or Pronoun governed in the Accuſative by the 
Verb bids; and ſhe was fair (4th line, 2d ſtanza) 
for, that ſhe was fair, is properly altogether in- 
ſtead of a Noun or Pronoun governed in the Ac- 
cuſative by the preceding Verb negative knew 72. 
See under the title, Uſe of the Caſes, or Modes, of 
Nours or Pronouns, or Subſtantive Adjectives, at the 
paragraph The reſt of the ſentence is new © You 
had told them he was,” and the following para- 


graphs, p. 52, 53, 54- 


III. Ones (11t line, 1ſt ſtanza) inſtead of folks, 


nen, perſens, & e. is in the Oblique caſe, becauſe 


of the Prepoſition affecting the fame. 
Plains (2d line, 1ſt ſtanza) is in the Oblique 


| Caſe, becauſe of the Prepolition /, affecting the 


ſame. | 
Tove (1ſt line, 2d ſtanza) is in the Oblique 


caſe, 
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caſe, becauſe of the Prepoſition with, affecting 
the ſame. 

Deſpair (2d line, 2d ſtanza) is alſo in the 
Oblique caſe, becauſe of the Prepoſition wih, 
affecting the ſame. A 

All (zd line, ad ſtanza) is a Subſtantive Adjec- 
tive in the Oblique caſe, becauſe of the Prepoſi- 
tion by, affecting the ſame. 

Stains (1ſt line, zd ſtanza) is in the Oblique 
caſe, becauſe of the Prepoſition affecting the 
fame. 

Eyes (zd line, 3d ſtanza) is in the Oblique caſe, 
becauſe of the Prepoſition from, affecting the 
ſame; for, from whoſe eyes, is equal to from the eyes 
of whom. 

IV. Their diamond (3d line, iſt ſtanza) which 
ſeems to be the Accuſative of bids, is actually in 
the Elliptical caſe, with reſpect to the Engliſh 
language, becauſe of the Prepoſition 1 left under- 
ſtood before it, for blaze is properly a Verb in 
the Infinitive, ſtanding inſtead ws a Noun or Pro- 
noun governed in the Accuſative by the Verb 
bids; and indeed, aſking “ bids what ? the an- 
ſwer will be blaze, for to blaze: the perſon bid- 


den to do a thing, mult therefore be in the Ellip- 


tical caſe; and this will be perceived by any one 
who reflects that the Verb /o command (when con- 
trary to to prohilit, and equivalent to to bid) has 
formerly been uſed with the perſon in the Oblique 
caſe, on account of the Prepoſition of or to, when 
it governed the thing in the Accuſative caſe ; as 
in, „My conſcience bids me aſk, wherefore you 
have commanded of me theſe moſt pois'nous com- 
pounds“ Shateſpear—and © What God declares 
pure, and commands to ſome, leaves free —_ 
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&c.” Milton. For, it is not irrational to aſſert 
that the Verb 79 bid (when uſed in the ſenſe of 10 
command), may govern the perſon in the ſame 
manner as the Verb ts command itſelf would; and 
indeed, as in What the law bids us,” the Con- 
junctwe. Pronoun what is the Accuſative caſe of 
bids, the Pronoun us muſt be Elliptically for 7 
us ; ſince, changing this active conſtruction into 
a paſſive one, we may ſay, What ig &1dden to us 
by the law” leſs frequently uſed than, but gram- 


matically as proper as, What we are bidden by 


the law. — However, many people will ſay, that 
the Verb 7 bid governs: the perſon bidden in the 
Accuſative; becauſe, in Latin, the Verb equiva- 
lent to this. is found with the Accuſative of the 
rſon. If they will have it ſo, they muſt then 
conſider the thing bidden as in the Elliptical caſe, 
on account of a Prepoſition left underftood before 
it, ſuch as for, towards, &c. they muſt do it, bo- 
cauſe a Herb cannot govern two caſes alike, M here, 
therefore, both the perſon and the thing are in- 
troduced each in the form of an Accuſative, one 
of the two muſt have a Prepoſition underſtood : 
before it. But, it muſt. be obſerved that, When 
feveral words are linked together by way. of: 
enumeration, they ought to be looked upon as 
forming altogether but one caſe, or rather, that” 
there is an.Elliphs in regard to each word thus- 
linked; except the firſt; and then the principles! 
laid down -wilbbe true, that a Verb cannot govern 
two caſes alike—l have inſiſted upon this, be- 
cauſe, in French, the correſpondent to the- Verb 
to bid or to command, in the ſenſe alluded te, 


governs, in the Accuſative, the thing bidden or 
c mmanded, and the perſon bidden or commanded 


(f 
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— to be expreſſed) in the Oblique caſe, with the 
repoſition à (to), unleſs this perſon is made the 
Nominative caſe of a following Verb to be link. 
ed, by means of a Conjunction, with ſome part 
of the correſpondent of to bid or e command. 
What has been faid here in regard to the Verb #9 
bid, will apply to the Verb 7 forbid, which, as 
well as 79 bid, ſeems to govern the perſon in the 
Accuſative, as well as the thing, becauſe ſome 
Prepoſition is underſtood before the perſon. 

Each maiden (ad line, 2d ſtanza) is actually, in 
the Englith langunge, preſented as an Elliptical 
Cale, long had ſbe fir d being underſtood before it; 
becauſe, the Engliſh language will, in enumera- 
tions, allow us to avoid repeating the governing: 
word before every word governed, being ſatisfied; 
that it ſhonld appear before the firſt word govern- 
ed. However, in Latin, each maiden, being joined, 
by way of enumeration, with each youth, would 
be in the Accuſative, as well as the preceding each 
youth, if the correſpondent to had fir'd governed 
the Accuſative. | | 

A wonder (zd line. 2d ſtanza) is in the Elliptical 
caſe, becauſe 5% be is left underſtood: before the 
fame; for, Tho' by all @ wonder own'd,” is 
equal to © Tho' be was own'd by all 7% bea 
wonder.” 

The pride (iſt line, 3d ſtanza) is in the Ellip- 
tical caſe, becauſe of who was, or he was, left 
underſtood before the ſame ; and a / (2d line, 

d ſtanza) is alſo in the Elliptical caſe for the 
Likes reaſon : both theſe Nouns, being introduced 
by appoſition, in regard to Edwin, might, in 
Latin, be preſented in the Nominative, becauſe, 
| Eqwin 
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Edwin is the Nominative of the perſonal Verb 
came. 

Who in whoſe (zd line, 3d ſtanza) is in the El- 
liptical caſe, by reaſon of the tranſpoſition, which 
allows us to ſuppreſs the Prepoſition : See mo- 
ther, who and may in the explanation of the pre- 
ceding Lecture, No. IV. 

J There is net any Vocative, or [nterjec- 
| tive, or Redundant caſe in the three 


7 ſtanzas of this Lecture. The nature of 
v II. thoſe three caſes has been elucidated in 


the explanation of the preceding Lec- 
ture, p. 73, 74, 75, 76, &c. 


LECTURE III. 
VII. 
1 | 
A mutual flame was quickly caught, 


Mat qujchly too reveal d; 


I * 
Nor either boſom ladg'd a wiſh 
be: (11108 
Which Virtue keeps conceal d. 
VIII. 


I Jn 
What happy hours of heart-felt bliſs 
18 


Did laue on both beſtow ! 


— 
* 


IV 
But bliſs tos mighty long to laſt, 
1 Iv 
Where fartune proves a foe. 


3 His 
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IX. 


a. 8 1 1 
His ſiſter, who like Envy form'd, 
r uin 
Like her in miſchief jcy d, 
iv 1. in 
To work them harm, with wicked ſtill, 


11 
Each darker art empley d. 


EXPLANATION, 


I. Flame, (i\t line, tſt ſtanza, in this LeQure) 
is the Nominative caſe of the. perſonal Verb, in- 
troduced as an auxiliary to caught, in the Parti- 
ciple Paſlive, becauſe ſo governed by was. Now 
obſerve, in regard to was reveal'd (2d line), that 
either a mutual flame, or its repreſentative it, is 
left underſtood, becauſe the Conjunction rt, 
placed after quickly, inſtead of and before was, al- 
tows us to avoid repeating the Nominative, or in- 
troducing a Pronoun for its repreſentative. 

Baſem, (3d line) is the Nominative of the per- 
ſonal Verb hag'd. 

Viriue (4th line) is the Nominative of the perſo- 
nal Verb keeps. 
Love (24 line, 2d ſtanza) is the Nominative of 
the perſonal Verb did, introduced as an Auxiliary 
to beſtow : hence love may be conſidered as the 
Nominative of did beſtow. 

Fortune (4th line) 1s the Nominative of the per- 
ſonal Verb proves. f 

Si/ter (Iſt line, 3d ſtanza,) is the Nominative 
of the perſonal Verb employ'd (4th line). 

Ibo, (fame line) is a Conjunctive Pronoun in 
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the Nominative, with reſpect to the perſonaf 
Verb zey'd. 

As to caught, (ri line, 1ſt ſtanza), and re- 

_wveal'd (2d line), they are Participles paſſive, in- 

troduced after was, as Adjectives in regard to 
4 mutual flame; and conceal'd (4th line,) is El- 
liptically a Participle paſſive, introduced as an 
Adjective, with reſpect io à ub, or its repre- 
ſentative which. r 

Laſtly, form'd (iſt line, 3d ſtanza} is a Parti- 
ciple paſſive, introduced Elliptically, becauſe of 
being underſtood before it, which Participle paſ- 
ſive is a ſort of Adjective. in regard to His Siſter. 

II. Viſd, (zd line, iſt ſtanza) is in the Accuſa- 
tive, becauſe governed, without a Prepoſition ex- 
preſſed or underſtood, by the Verb ladg d. 

Fhich (4th line) is a Conjunctive Pronoun in 
the Accuſative, becauſe governed, without a Pre- 
poſition. expreſſed or underſtood, by the Verb 
keeps. Aſking the queſtion “ Virtue keeps what” 
conceal'd ?”” the anſwer will be nt a wiſh; but, 
as a wiſh has already been found to be in one caſe 
(viz. the Accuſative of /adg'd), now which muſt 
repreſent the ſame with, as the Accuſative cf 
keeps, which perſonal Verb it links with the pre- 
ceding lodg d. | | 

Hours ( iſt line, 2d ſtanza) is the Accuſative of 
did beſtow (ad line), for, if we fay, „Love did 
beſtow what £ the anſwer will be Very huppy: 
hours,” or ** I hat hapjy hours ““ 

Harm, (2d line, 3d ſtanza} is the Accuſative 
of the Verb to work, which, being in the Infini- 
tive, cannot have a Nominative: 

Art, (a th line) is the Accuſative. of employ'd.;. 

| tor, 
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for, if we ſay, * His. ſiſter employ d what ?” the 


anſwer will be each darker art. 

III. Bliſs (iſt line, 2d ſtanza) is in the Oblique 
Caſe, becauſe of the Prepolition «F affecting the 
ſame without particularizing it. Now, obſerve 
that of Heart. felt blifs is altogether the equivalent 
A an Adjective in regard to the preceding happy 
Pourss 

Both, (ad line) is a Subſtantive Adjective in the 
Oblique Eaſe, becauſe of the Prepoſition on af- 
fecting the ſame. . ; 

Miſchief (id line, zd ſtanza) is in the Ob- 
lique caſe, becauſe of the Prepoſition in affecting 
the ſame. | 

Skill (zd line) is in the Oblique caſe, be- 
cauſe of the Prepoſition with affecting the ſame. 

IV. Bliſs (3d line, 2d ſtanza) is in the Ellipti- 
cal caſe, becauſe bliſs is, there, introduced in a 
reſumptive manner, and But % / too mighty. 
long to laſt,” is equal to © But his bliſs was too 
mighty to laſt long,” wherein /s would be the 
Nominative of the Verb was. 

Where, (4th line) is in the * 44 caſe, be- 
cauſe of ſome Prepoſition being left underſtood. 
Here may, there, be looked upon as equal to in 
a place in which, However it acts, there, as a 
Conjunction or ConjunRive Pronoun, in order 
to link the Infinitive 79 la with the perſonal Verb- 
proves. See there in the Explanation of LeCture 
II. Chap. I. p. 15. | 

A fee (4th line) is in the Elliptical caſe, be- 
cauſe of 7 be left underſtood before it. If 7o be 
had been exprefſed, a foe, which would have ap- 
peared as an Accuſative (becauſe afking to be 
what £” the anſwer would have been 4 fre) — 

are 
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have been conſidered, in regard to Engliſh and 
Latin, as introduced in the ſame caſe with fer- 
tune, the Nominative of proves ; hence a foe is a 
ſort of ſecondary Nominative caſe ; and indeed a fee 
implies, there, the fame as the Adjective inimical 
or Heſtile would do, which Adjective particulartz- 
ing fortune mult be in the fame cafe with fortune, 
ſince in Latin the Adjective is to be made to 
agree in Caſe, with its Noun. 

Envy, (iſt line, 3d ſtanza), and the Pronoun 
her (ad line, zd ſtanza) iatroduced as the repreſen- 
tative of envy, are both in the Elliptical caſe, be- 
cauſe of the Prepoſition 4% or unto being under- 
ſtood after the Adjective lite. Some look upon 
like as a Prepoſition ; but they are wrong. When 
me, thee, him, her, us, them, whom, &c. come 
after lite not uſed as a Verb active, this word /the 
is an Adjective, and 1 or unte is underſtood, 
which occaſions that Pronoun which follows lite 
to appear as a fort of Oblique ca'z. The ſame 
Ellipſis takes place after the AdjeCtives near, nigh, 
&c. on which account they are miltaken for Pre- 

oſitions. | | 

Them, (zd line, zd ſtanza) is in the Elliptical 
caſe, becauſe of the Prepoſition 79 or for left 
underſtood; for harm being properly the Accuſa- 
tive of the Infinitive ts work, the perſons them mult 
be in the Elliptical caſe. See No. IV. of the Ex- 
planation concerning Lecture II. p. 85, 86. 
| IJ There is not any Vocative, or Inter- 

jective, or Redundant caſe in the three 
Ws ſtanzas of this lecture. The nature 
VI. of theſe three caſes having been ſuf- 
VII. | ficiently elucidated in the Explana- 
tion of Lecture I. I ſhall now ſay 

nothing of them. 
THE 


L 
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Tur Explanations, given in the three preced- 
ing Lectures, furniſhing a ſufficient clew for the 
Pupil to diſcover, hereatter, the reaſon why this 
Noun, or Pronoun, or Subſtantive Adjective 
particularly belongs to one Caſe or Mode, and 
that Noun, or Pronoun, or Subſtantive Adjective 
belongs to another Caſe or Mode, I ſhall no 
longer give the Explanations, but confine myſelf 
to announce the ſeveral Caſes or Modes by means 
of the Roman figures. The remaining ſtanzas 
will then ſerve the Pupil as ſo many exerciſes 
upon the Caſes or Modes of Nouns or Pronouns 
or Subſtantive Adjectives, 


= 


STANZA X. 


1 3 
The father tos, a ſordid man, 
1 11 1V 
Il ho love nor pity (a) knew, 


11 

Mas all unfeeling as the rack (b) 
R | 

From whence his riches grew. 


XI. Long 


(a) Nor in that line ſtands both for not and for and. 
« Who love zor pity knew“ is equal to © Who knew not 
love and (obo knew not) pity.” Hence it is obvious that 
love is in the A-cuſative governed by Aneau, and that pity 
is rather in the Elliptical caſe, becauſe of knew not left un- 
repeated (the Conjunction allowing ſuch a ſuppreſſion), 
than in the Acculative caſe, notwithſtanding pity would, in 
Latin, be in the Accuſative as well as love, if the Latin 
Verb uſed for % ſhould govern the Accuſative. See 
hereafter (g). | | | 

(b) The rock is in the Elliptical caſe, merely becauſe aua 

18 
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X I * 
I 0 n 
Long had he ſecn their mutual flame, 
11 
And ſeen it ling unůmov d; 
| 11 111 


Iv I 
Then with a father's (i) frown at laſſ, 
I 
He fternly diſapprov'd, 


XII. 
IV 111 1 
In Eqwm's (i) gentle heart a war. 
II 


Of diff” ring paſſions ſtrove; 
I I 
His heart, which durſt not diſobey, 
Yet could not ceaſe to love. 
XIII. 
"oy 
D.ny'd her fight, he oft behind 


III 


The ſpreading hawthorn crept, 
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mu - 11 
To fnatch a glance, to mark the ſpot 
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1 $47 
N here Enima watk'd and wept. 
XIV. 07 


is left underſtood after it. If abt had been expreſſed, the 

rock would have been its Nominative. See the N. B. at the 

end of Nc. IV. p. 68, 69. / 
(i) See, hereafter, the ſame reference. 
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XIV. 
| 1 117 
Oft loo in Stanemore's (i) wintry waſte, 


17 
Beneath the moen'ight ſhade, * 


III 11 


In fighs to pour his ſaſten'd ſaul, 
"Lhe: I 
The midnight mourner flray'd. 
XV. 


1 dy © 2 in | 
lis cheeks, where love with beauty glaw'd, 


I 
A deadly pale o ercaſt; 


1 111 
So fades the freſh roſe in its prime, 


111 


Before the northern blaſt. 


XVI. 


I £. 114 
The Parents now, with late remorſe, 


Hung oer his dying bed, 

{1148 n 
And weary'd Heav'n with fruitleſs pray'rs, 
| | 11 
And fruitleſs ſorrows ſhed. 


7 XVII. 775 
(i) See, hereafter, the ſame reference. 
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7:1 25 > "AY XIX. But 


0 1 


(e) What Lands. for (po Acevſatives in e Once more he- 
hold avbat they muſt ever love.” If cobat be changed into 
tbat which; then that Will be the Accuſative of behold, and 

- ewhich will be the Accuſative of lo e. What ſtands alſo for 
x wo Accuſatives in *forba} what Emma came to ſay; 
that is, it ſtands for the Accuſative of . for the 
Accuſative of to ſay. In *I Know ecbat fright 
aubat is for the FEA T- Ao not and fer ke ol. 
- native of frightened me. In the two firſt inſtances what 
might be rendered 1 in aer * ce que and in the e ce 
gary. 
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LJ | XIX. 

7 2 | 347 © IV 1 2 1 
„ But ob his ſiſter's (i) jealous carr, 


r 
A truel ſſler fe!) c) . 
| * Hh 3 i 
Forbad what (e) Emma came to ſay, 


WW | as. _ . £ 

* My Edwin, live for me. | 
. 

: Pam % 


| New home(e)ward as ſhe beet fo went, 


III 


The church-yard path along, 


The Buſt Blew cald, the deri ll ſereain'd 


4 rr / 


Hir lover $ (i) fun 11 ſing. Age 


| MH, 

(e) For this reſerence ſe p. 96. 
(99) This line A cruel ſiſter ſhe! contains two Ellip- 
tical caſes; for it is equal to She avas a cyuel fiſter!“- 
n the latter, fe is in the Nominative, on account of was z 
and @ cruel fler is introduced. as a ſecondary. Nominative, 
alſo on account.of was. Hence we cannot doubt, but that 


. to the fame Was, dce what has been faid on “a toes * 


P-· 9 * 
( 63 Hemenvard wiege; as we have alteady ſeen, equal to 
toward bame, it is clear that home is in the re cate. 


(i) See p. 99, for e ſame reference. 
> I F XXI. Ania 


„* a 1 +» & Ks 


both „be and @ cruel fifter are; in the farmer, each in the 
Elliptical caſe, ſhe being «liiptically the -Nominative of 
Wo, and. a cruel her being Elipticaliy a Har Nomi- 
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XXI. 


III 1 


11 
Amid the falling gloom (f) of night, 
1 
Her ſtartling fancy found, 


111 11 
In ev'ry buſh his hov' ring ſhade, 
111 


1 
His groan (g) in ev'ry ſound. 


(f) Gloom is preſented as in the Oblique caſe, on account 
of the Prepoſition amid: but if amid be conſidered as a com- 
pound word formed from the Prepoſition à (for in or on), and 
the Subſtantive Adjective mid for middle, it may be ſaid that 

loom is in the Elliptical caſe becauſe of the Prepoſition of 
felt underſtood; and indeed ©* amid the falling gloom” is 
equal to in the middle of the falling gloom, wherein the 
falling gloom would be ia the Oblique caſe on account of the 
Prepoſition of, as middle would be in the Oblique caſe on 
account of the Prepoſition in. However, as amid, along, &c. 
are generally conſidered as Prepoſitions, it will be ſufficient 
to look upon the Noun or Pronoun, or Subſtantive Adjec- 
tive, affected by them, as in the Oblique caſe. 

g) His groan is preſented as in an Elliptical caſe, becauſe 
of found being left unrepeated, on account of the Conjune- 
tion and left underſtood : but this his groan would, in La- 
tin, be preſented in the Accuſative, becauſe joined, ' by way 
of enumeration, with the preceding his how ring ſhade, go- 
verned in the Accuſative by the Verb active found; for, all 
Nouns, or Pronouns, or Subſtantive Adjectives brought in, 
by way of enumeration, are to be in the ſame caſe, unleſs 
ſome other word be introduced which would require a caſe 
different from the firſt, However, it is preſented there as an 
Elliptical caſe, from this reaſon, that, before we render a 
Noun or Pronoun in an Elliptical caſe by an equivalent in 
another language, it is neceſſary for us to diſcover, rſt. 
What it is which properly governs this Noun or Pronoun, 
2dly, Whether an Ellipfis may be allowed in that other lan- 
guage, in regard to the ſame Noun or Pronoun. 


XXII. Alone, 


. _w * w 


„ Ea. a £4. u, _ ” 
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1 
Alone, appal d, thus had ſhe paſs'd 
11 
The viſionary vale, (h) 
IV I TI 
When lo ! the death-bell ſmole her ear, 


Sad ſounding in the gale. 
XXIII. 


1 
Fuft then ſhe reach d, with trembling ſteps, 
1 11 
Her aged mother 's (i) door: 


1 I 1 
Cle s gone, ſhe cried, and I muſt ſee 
iV 11 
That angel (i) face no more! 


(b) The viſionary vale is preſented as in an Elliptical caſe, 
becauſe the preceding had ſbe paſſed contains a Verb neuter; 
conſequently through, or ſome other Prepoſition, muſt be 
underſtood before the Vifienary wale. 


(i) Angel (ſtanza xxiii) is preſented as in an Elliptical 


caſe, becauſe ** that angel face is equal to ** that face of ar 
angel.” However angel thus tranſpoſed has, in the iſt chap- 
ter, been preſented as an Adjective particularizing face, as 
much as angelic would do. See the Preliminary Obſerva- 
tions, p. 42, 43. thoſe obſervations will prove that I 
had a right to preſent as an Elliptical caſe, in the Lec- 
tures on the Caſes, the pretended Poſſeſſive caſe, though 
it virtually acts as an Adjective in regard to the thing 
looked upon as poſſeſſed : and that I had a right to mark every 
one as an Adjective in the Lectures on the Parts of Speech 
I have thought proper to give all Nouns ſo introduced this 


double character, becauſe, without any inconſiſtency, they 


are entitled to ſuch double character, and their nature and 
iolluence will, thereby, the more eafily be recognized, 
F 2 XXIV. I feel, 
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3 XXIV. 


1 F 11 
F feel, J feel this breaking heart 
111 
Beat high againſt my fide : 
111 1 
From her white arm deun ſunk her head, 


1 a 
She ſhiver'd, figh'd, and died. 
4 


CHAP. III. 


FT ER having gone through the different 
Lectures and Exerciſes in Chap. I. and II. 
the Tutor might give ſome choſen piece of litera- 
ture to his Pupil, and make him ſay not only to 
what Part ot Speech every word he comes to 
ought properly to belong, but, at the fame time, 
what Caſe or Mode it is in, ſhould the word be a 
Noun, or a Pronoun, or a Subſtantive Adjective, 
&c. He might alſo, when the Pupil comes to a 
Verb, make him declare whether it be active or 
neuter, and perſonal or not; and if perſonal, he 
might make him ſay in what tenſe and what per- 
ſon, ſingular or plural, that Verb is, on account 
of the perſon and number of its Nominative, in 
order that the Pupil ſhould accuſtom himſelf to 
that rule which requires a perſonal Verb to agree 
in perſon and number with its Nominative . &c, 
When the Pupil comes to an Elliptical caſe, he 
ſhould be deſired to fill up the Ellipſis; nence 


whenever 
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whenever there is an Ellipſis of a Conjunction or 
Conjunctive Pronoun he ſhould alſo be deſired to 
fill it up;—nor would it be amiſs for the Tutor, 
when he perceives any tranſpoſition, to make the 
Pupil change the order of wo:ds ſo that, when 
there 15 no interrogation, the principal Verb 
{ſhould be preceded by its Nominative with what 
belongs to it, and followed by its Adverbs, if there 
de any, then by its Accuſative and what belongs 


to it, afterwards by its Oblique cafe, or caſes, . 
filling up the Ellipſes, and pointing out that which 
is introduced in appoſition to ſome word, or as a 


mere explanation, &c. | 
It will be ſufficient for me to give, here, a 


Specimen, wherein the Parts of Speech are diſ- 


tinguiſhed by Arabic figures (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8), 
and the Caſes or Mades are ſo by Italic Nume- 
rals (i, ii, iii. iv, v, vi, vii.); which ſpecimen 
I call Complex, becauſe it characterizes the 
words in a double manner, and becauſe the Con- 


cordance (though not marked in it), between the 


pei ſonal Verb and its Nominative, is to be no- 


ticed and proved by the Pupil to the ſatisfaQtion. 


of the Tutor, and according to the principles laid 
down and ſufficicntly elucidated in No. J. of the 
Explanation of the 1ſt Lecture, Chap. II. p. 60, 
61, 62. 

Perhaps it would not be improper for the 
Tutor, before he ſets his Pupil upon the follow- 
ing Specimen, to make him go back to the Lec- 


tures and Exerciles given in Chap. I. and make. 
him now account at once for every Part of Speech. 


and for every Caſe, in the manner I have juſt 
mentioned: but this point I leave to the judgment 


of the Tutor. 
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A COMPLEX SPECIMEN 


Exhibiting at once the PARTS of SPEECH, and the 
Cass or MopEs of Nouns, Pranouns, ans 


SubNantive Adjettives. 
I. 
11 E 1 


Pity hs ſor ws 10 a poor old man, 


1 4 66 „ . £18 
j Vhoſe renblin Aub: have borne him to your door, 
3 iv 11 6 2 2 1 1¹¹ 


ih "YE days 8 dwindled to the et Jpan, 


17 


4 
Ok give relief, Ad n 1 wil bleſs our re 
WALES | © 


1 it 4 
T beer ratter's 15 19 A 147 
1 10 
＋ 1% 1 locks pr * Se lengthew'd years ; 
7 „ 8 2 10 2 1 7it 
And ws a furrow in my grief-worn cheek 
E * „ 1&8. 6: a 


& 
Zas been the channel to a flood of tears. 


III. 
2 6 2 1 1 
* on hoſe erefted on the riſing ground, 
1 iii e 6 200 


IV. 2 cmpring aſpeft drew me TR my road ; 
p24 90"'S 3 of 
14 or Plenty there a reſidence 1 82 


"Banc: was I. 2 1 iv 
And Grandeur a magnificent abode. 


IV. Hard 
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IV. 


r 


asd! ts the Ay of the infirm and pour! 


306 7 31. 1 1 1 iii 


Here, as 1 SF a morſel of theis bread, 


2 2 17 4 3 6 2 1-70 
A as mental drove me from the door 


2 27-8 6 2 1 iii 


To ſeek a flicker i in an bande hed. 
V. 


3 6 2 5 1 iti 


04 take me to your Joſpitable dome ; 


„ 1 7 2 4 2 25 
Keen blows the wind, and piercing is the cold: / 


6 1 ut 


+ 2 
Short 3 is my poſe to the friendh tomb, 


212314 2 
For Jam poor * miſerably old. 


. 


e 


Sab 7 reveal the * of my . 
2 
Ir oft 3 fir toucl'd your breaft, 


2 1 5 4 e 
Four hands would not von the kind relief, 
5:6: 4 


And tears of Pity would 25 be . 


VII. 
8 4 4 71 4 31 4 


AHeav'n ſends mir tunes, wh ſhould we repine? 


$:3-4:'2 + 8 4 24446 23 114 35 4 
"Lis HTeaven Pb brought me to the ſlate you ſee ; 
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7 2 1 5 „ 
And _ condition may be fron like mine, 
6 1 a4 7 I i 


Th he child of forrow and of miſery. 
VIII. 


2 L7--i 82 2 1 7 


3 little ap n was my TAR lot, 


I 1 32 17 


75 ms like the lark. 1 pri ghely haiPd the morn; 


4 37 6 2 13: 


Bu ah / ur on 2 85 — from my cot, 


1 © 


7 'y coi dy'd, 1 lighted Was My corn. 
IX. 


x 1 5 % 6 24 14 
* 'y Air once abs comfort of my age, 
2:0 $. 1 8 6 2 2 1 iti 
Lur'd by a villain from her native home, 
6" 1  $ 1 iii 


4 of edt on the world's wide . 


2 6 2 I 711 


4 
A * doom'd in ſcanty poverty to roam. 
X. 


2 1 
M ) ins W 15 fweet, foother 85 my care / 
6 1 11 6 2 1 iti 
St with ho anguiſh at the Born 4 
63 1 1¹¹ 
Fr , ing ring FUL, a victim to deſpair. 


3 1 6 2 | 7 3 


A of [v7 the world to wr etchedneſs and me. 


Pity, Sc. 


There 
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There remains for me to give the Student ſome means 
to exerciſe himſelf by marking, with his pencil, both 


the Parts of. Speech and the Caſes or Modes of 


Nouns, &c. after the manner I pointed out in the 
preceding Complex Specimen ; and nothing can an- 
ſfwer my purpoſe better, or be more conducive to 


his inſtruction, than the following piece of poetry. 


THE VARIOUS KINDS OV 
FIGURES VERSIFIED, 


With ſuitable Examples under each of them. 


HO' figures no new ſenſe on words impoſe, 
Yet language with their radiant beauties 

| glows: 

So clothes on men nor ſize nor ſhape beſtow, 

Yet 'tis to them we half our graces owe. 


Figures ſometimes o'er wordsextend their ſway, 


And ſometimes ſentiments their pow'rs obey ; 

Figures of wirds ſome other words deſtroy; Y- 
Figures , ſentiment no words annoy, } 
But, founded upon ſenſe, they endleſs life enjoy. . 


An EcraoNes1s ſtrong commotion feels, 

Exclaims, and our impatient ſenſe reveals, — 

c Welcome, ſweet hour, (the dying Chriſtian 
cries, 

While pleaſure ſparkles from his ſwimming 
eyes) 

© Period at once of ſorrow, and of ſin, 

« Corporeal anguiſh, and the war within. 
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O what bleſt objects open to my ſight, 

My God, my Saviour, and the realms of night! 
O what perfection! what divine employ ! 
© What an eternity of love and joy!“ 

Not fo the ſinner Death uplifts his dart 

And aims the point impoiſon'd at his heart : 
How his lips quiver! how his eye-balls glare! 
How his ſoul labours with intenſe deſpair! 

© Ah, wretched creature! whither ſhall I fly, 

«© Clinging to life, and yet compell'd to die? 
To die! O what is that ?—I muſt appear 

© Before that God whom I refus'd to hear, 


* Will plunge me down into the lake of fire, 

© For ever! O] for ever, there to dwell ; 

© Ah! there's the horror, there's the hell of hell: 
© And that's my doom—' Convulſions ſeize his 


breach, 
His accents faulter, and he ſinks in death. 


An ArokIA agitates the mind, 
And now to this, and now to that inclin'd 
* Me miſerable! which way ſhall I flee? 
© If to the Capitol, there I muſt ſee 
The pavement ſwimming with my brother's 
ore, 
* My , who muſt bleſs my eyes no more; 
Or, ſhould home retu:u, there, there. appears 
© My mother bow'd with age, and drown'd in 
tears “. 
EPp4NORTHOSTS our too languid words 
Retracts, and more emp cal affords. — 
© His laws. but I that character recall, 
« His curſes, that io ruin doom d us all f.“ 


+ Cicero p. 142. 


Cicero, p. 151. 
APOSIOPESIS 
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APos1OPEs1s half our ſenſe reveals, 


And, ſmother'd with our paſſions, half conceals— - 


© Rebels whom I—but that I'll firſt aſſuage 
© theſe dangerous ſtorms, and quell the ocean's 
rage“ BS 
AvoPHaASIs, While feigning to impoſe 
Strict ſilence, will our fulleſt ſenſe diſcloſe. — 
© I might have mention'd, but I choſe to ſpare, 


© How like a tyger, or a raging bear, 
* You ruſh'd upon me, and had ſhed my blood, 


Had not this arm your curs'd attempt withſtood 


AN Across will to others truſt. 
Our cauſe, and aſk them if it is not juſt— 
Judge, men of Vr'el; 1 to you appeal, 
If my kind labours for my vineyard's weal 
Could be ſurpaſs'd—I choſe the richeſt 

| round, = | 
Gave it the nobleſt vine, then fenc'd it round, 
And with my rains and rays the young plan- 

tation crown'd 2.“ | 


ANASTROPHE Will the attention ſtay 
By an irregular and bold delay— 


The matchleſs ſongs of two contending ſwains;. 


«© The heifers, raviſh'd with their charming ſtrains, 
« Forbore to graze, and lynxes, gath'ring round, 
Forgot their rage, aſtoniſh'd at the ſound, 
« While rivers ſtood ſuſpended with delight; 
The ſongs of theſe two ſwains we will recite, t“ 


An ERroTEs1s, while it queſtions, throws 
A luſtre round, and kindles as it goes 


Virgil, n. I. 135. 1 Iſa. v. 2. 3. 4. 
＋ Virgil, Eclog. VIII. v. 1. 


F. 6 Can'ſt 


. ˙ ˙ K A oe 45 ont ET 


— 
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Canſt thou, a grov'ling worm of yeſterday, 

© In glory rival my eternal ray? 

© Haſt thou an arm like God, or haſt thou hurl'd 
The bolt, thai ſhakes the centre of the world?“ 


PRT sis an objection fully ſhows, 
And then at pleaſure all its ſtrength o'erthrows 
But ſome will ſay, How will the dead ariſe ? 
Or with what bodies will they mount the ſkies ? 
© Thou fool, the ſeed thou ſoweſt in the earth, 
« Only by death is quick'ned into birth ; | 
And Gop a body, as he wills, beſtows, 
And, like the feed, the future harveſt grows. 


A SYNCHoRESIs, with ſurpriſing art, 
By yielding much, ſecures th' eſſential part 
I grant the Grec:ans a diſtinguiſh'd mind, 
* By ſenſe ennobled, and with arts refin'd, — 
There's not an excellence that I can name, 
© But what I yield as their unqueſtion'd claim 
But Grecians will for trifles pledge their troth, 
And never felt the fetter of an oath. 


An EAN APH ORA to grace our ſtrain, 
Dwells on one word and ſounds it o'er again— 
This globe's the baſis of our lawleſs pride; 
Here we aſſume our pomp, and here preſide ; 
Here wealth is courted with intenſe defire ; 
Here nations ruſh to arms with boundleſs ire; 
Here civil wars are wag 'd, and here the plain 


Is delug'd o'er with blood, & heap d with flain.[|» 


AP©STROPHE diverts the ſpeaker's ſtrain 
To other objects Witnefs earth and main, 


* ſob xl. 9. + 1 Cor. xv. 35—38. 
t Cicero, page 204, [ Pliny, page 212. 
« Witneſs 


- 
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0 Witneſs, thou Sun, and all ye rolling ſpheres, 
How great, how good the Lord appears. 


PERIPHRASIS, ungrateful ſenſe to hide, 
Language of ſofteſt texture will provide— 
« Full from the feaſt, and fluſh'd with wine, I'll 
ſend 
The draught around to ev'ry joyful friend; 
The body's pains, the anguith of the ſoul, 
Shall all be bury'd in the bliſsful bowl; 
No more your breaſts ſhall heave with boding 
fears 
Of the hard galling chain that ſlav'ry wears“. 


ASYNDETON caſhiers, to ſpeed its pace, 
The cop'lative from its accuſtom'd place— 
] came, ſaw, vanquiſh'd, mighty Cæſar cry'd, 
ich and Fame attendant at his fidet.” 


A POLYSYNDETON, each thought to ſhow, 
Diſtin& with cop'latives will overflow. 
© Bagnios, and floth, and whores, and ſwimming 
bowls 
« Diflolv'd their virtue, and unmann'd their ſouls. 4? 


An OxvMORO is in ſound abſurd, 
And word diſcordant wages war with word ; 
But, from the conflict, Senſe th' advantage takes, 1 
And in a ſudden blaze of genius breaks — 
A chriſtian's pains are pleaſures, loſſes wealth, 


His ſhame is glory, and his ſickneſs health. 

ENANTIOsSIS oppoſites preſents, 

And thus the powr's, or charms of both aug- | 
ments— 


» Livy, p. 224. f Suetonius, p. 234. } Livy, p. 236. 
Torrents 
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Torrents and ſtreams are not deſcrib'd alike :- 
The torrent, burſting thro' the ſhatter'd dyke, 
Tears up the harveſts in its headlong courſe, 
And foams and thunders with reſiſtleſs force: 
Not ſo the ſtream, that from the fountain flows, 
Limpid it runs, nor breaks the ſwain's repoſe; 
Plenty and Peace its lucid windings chear, 
And ſcarce its murmurs touch the liſt'ning ear.“ 
CLIMAX our ſenſe will by gradation raiſe, 
And this thought for the next a ground work lays.. 
Then, ſays th' omnipotent, who reigns on high, 
My pitying ear ſhall hearken to the ſky ; 
The ſky ſhall hear the earth, the earth the wine, 
The wine ſhall Zezzec] hear, for Fezreel now is 
mine.“ b 
Hvrorvyosls to the life will paint — 
At Drves gate poor Laz'rus pours his plaint: 
Each eager feature ſpeaks the aſking ſoul; 
Thick heave his ſighs, his tears in torrents roll.“ 


——— —— O! my ſon, 

© I ſaw. abhor'd idea! at the ſtake, 

« Old, venerable Latimer; a ſoul 

« Spotleſs as infant chaſtity, han whom 

No Prelate wore a whiter robe, or grac'd' 

« An holier mitre—With officious haſte 

A blood-ſtain'd fury hurl'd a flaming brand 

* Amidſt the pile, and taught the tow'ring blaze 

To rouſe a thouſand agonies of pain 

© Inev'ry limb--He ſmil'd the martyr ſmil'd, 

« Scarce conſcious of a pang His lifted eye, 

« O. Majeſty. of Virtue !. calmly hung 

On heav'n's unclouded arch, and ſeem'd to ſhine 

Wich ſomething more than human; rapture. 
ſeiz d | 

* Hoſea Ch. it, 21, 22, 


Each 
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© Each glowing cheek, and fluſh'd his ev'ry loox 

With all a Cherub s brightneſs. —At his fide, _ 

Sad intercourſe of ſorrows! Ridley graſp'd 

The ſocial chain, and ſhar'd with equal zeal 

© Barbarity of torture. Yes, I ſhar'd 

« Aflition's deadly cup, and half afſum'd 

His dignity of ſoul, Ye heav'ns ! what joy 

« Tumultu us heav'd my breaſt! what manly- 
ſtrength, 

© What energy of firmneſs, whi'e my ear 

© Enjoy'd his heav'nly comforts! Ev'ry nerve 

© Confeſs'd the full divinity, and ſteel d 

« Aﬀrighted nature, till th' angelic band, 

Bright hov'ring o'er the flame, exulting led 

Our unembodied ſouls to ſeat of bliſs, 

© A paradiſe of ſweets ! and gently lull'd 

The laſt keen agonies of ſenſe to reſt.“ 


Du xration's long interminable line 

In regions unexplor'd, O man, is thine: 
Why then of low terreſtrial cares ſo full? 

« Why in thy works ſo languiſhingly dull? 

« Thy life, with what rapidity f it flies! 

A moment glances, and a moment dies: 
And yet how few remain upon thy ſcore! 
Or who dares ſay, thou haſt a moment more? 
© Ere long all nature too ſhall ſink in years, 
And ſug and planets, lawleſs from their ſpheres, _ 
In ruin ſhall ruſh. down precipitate, 

* Quench'd and abſorb'd in all devouring fate; 


* Biſhop Ridley“ Ghoſt, p. 212. 

f Reſpice celeritatem rapidiſſimi temporis: cogita brevi- 
tatem hujus Spatii, per quod citatiſſimi currimus. Sen. Ep. 
99. — Were ever words more happily choſen to expreſs a 
writer's ideas! 

Ober 
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O'er worlds demoliſh'd Night ſhall throw its pall, 
And Death and ſecond Chaos ſwallow all. 


PRrosoPOPEIA into perſons turns 
The qualities of mind.—* See, Yalour burns 
From Virtue's threat'ned head t'avert the blow, 
And cruſh Oppreſſion, her inſulting foe.” 
a Abſtract ideas, gen ral notions riſe, 
5 And in corporeal ſhapes the ſoul ſurpriſe— 
| Fame on her wings the hero's name ſhall raiſe, 
© And her loud trump ſhall labour in his praiſe, 
While /i#'ry weaves the laurels for his brows, 
And round the chief her blaze of glory throws.” 
A ſilent perſon thro” his friend ſhall ſpeak— 
How does my heart with M1Lo's ſpeeches break? 
« Farewel, farewel, my Citizens, he cries, 
Enjoy in peace your laws and liberties ; 
« Still, my lov'd Rome, ſtill happy may'ſt thou be, 
Whatever wrongs are multiply'd on me.“ 


This figure by departed Ghoſts perſuades — 
The burſting earth unveils her awful ſhades, 
All flow, and wan, and cover'd o'er. with ſhrouds, 
«© They glide along in viſtonary crowds, 

And all with ſober, folemn accents cry, 
« Think, think, O mortal, what it is to die.. 


PROSOPOPHIA too endows With ſenſe, 
With life, with paſſion, and intelligence, 
Inan'mate nature—* At our father's fall, 

# Whoſe curſe has ſwept in ruin o'er us all, 


* Cicero, p. 360. 
+ Alter'd from ſome lines in PARNELL's Night Piece on 
Death. See page 365: 


« Earth 
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© Earth to its center ſigh'd, the heav'ns around 


* Grew dark, and ſighing, back return'd the 
ſound.“ 


PARA BO LE darts its ſurpriſing beams, 
And in unclouded luſtre ſets our themes 
A man unfaithful in an evil day, 
When on his help our pleaſing hopes we lay, 
© Proves like a broken tooth, which when we fain 
Would ule, reluctates and revolts in pain: 
Or a disjointed foot, that, as we truſt 
Our weight upon it, ſinks us to the duſt, 
While the (ſwift lines of agonizing ſmart 


« Ruth thro' our frame, and wound us to the 


heart. 
Bublimity oft from this figure ſprings, 
And ſoars exulting on its tow'ring wings 
Who gave the crocodile his monſtrous ſize? 
Large is his front; and, when his burniſh'd eyes 


Lift their broad lids, the morning ſeems to 
riſe. T 


PARABOLEs afford a rich delight, 
And thro' earth, ſea,” and ſkies they wing their 
flight— 


As when, from mountain-tops the duſky clouds 

* Aſcending, while the north-wind ſleeps, o er- 
ſpread 

« Heav'n's chearful face, the louring element 

« Scowls o'er the dark'ned landſcape, ſnow or 
ſhow'r; 

© If chance the radiant ſun, with farewel ſweet, 

* Extend his ev'ning beam, the fields revive, 


* Milton, + Proverb xxv. 19. 
t Young's ver ſion of Job xli. 18. 


The 


\ 
' 
: 
b 
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The birds their notes renew, and bleating herds- 
«* Atteſt their joy, that hill and valley rings.“ 


As o'er the weſtern waves, when ev'ry ſtorm: 
© Is huſh'd within its cavern, and'a breeze 
© Soft-breathing, lightly with its wings, along 
The ſlacken'd cordage glides, the ſailor's ear 
Perceives no ſound throughout the vaſt expanſe,. 
None but the murmurs of the ſliding prow, 
Which flowly parts the ſmooth and yielding. 

main; 

So, thro" the wide and liſt' ning crowd, no ſound;.. 
Ne voice but thine, O Agis, broke the air, 
« Declaring thus, the Oracle divinet.” 


That holy man, who fin and ſinners flies, 
Who ſets the laws of heav'n before his eyes, 
There finds an inexhauſtible delight, 

Reads them by day, and thinks them o'er by night, 
The honour'd fav'rite of his God ſhall live, 

And from his hand ſhall endleſs bliſs receive. 

So, planted by ſome river's flow'ry ſide, ; 
With ſtreams from ever-bubbling ſprings ſupply'd,, 
Tow:rs ſome young tree from its well-water'd root, 
And in its ſeaſon yields the choiceſt fruit : 
No ſick' ning blaſt upon its boughs is ſeen, 
Andi its leaves flouriſh in immortal green. 


Bright was his genius as the ſolar beam, 
Soft was his temper as the ſilver ſtream ; 


* Milton's Compariſon upon the breaking vp of theinfer- 
nal council, and the joy of the Devils in SaTaNn's undertak- 
ing the bold attempt of paſſing frem hell through unknown 
difficulties and dangers in ſearch of our world, Parad. Loſt, 
Rook IT. line 488. 

+ Gloyer's- Leonidas, Book I. line 46. 
ft Pſalm i. 2. 


His- 
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His eloquence, with native vigour ſtrong, 
Swept like a tide, and bore our ſouls along ; 
Like ſun-enkindled. gems his manners blaz'd ; 
All ſaw their beauty, and that beauty prais d.“ 


EpirHoN EMA charms and edifies 
With obſervations nat'ral, jult, and wiſe— 
With am'rous language, and bewitching ſmiles, 
© Attractive airs, and all the lover's wiles, 
Ihe fair Egyptian Jacos's ſon careſt, 
Hung on his neck, and languith'd on his breaſt, 
© Courted with freedom now the beauteous ſlave, 
Nou, flatt'ring, ſu'd, and threat'ning now did 

rave. 

© But not the various eloquence of love, 
Nor pow'r enrag d could his fix'd virtue move; 
See, aw'd by heav'n, the blooming Hebrew flies 
Her artful tongue, and more perſuaſive eyes, 
And dating From her diſappointed arms, 
© Prefers a dungeon to forbidden charms. 


But from this dark event what mercy ſprings? 
This hard rough road the ſuff ring hero brings 
To freedom, dignity, to wide command, 

And the firſt favours from a monarch's hand, 
While acclamations ring around the land. 

To Virtue's voice inflexible adhere ; 

Her toils, her pains, her diſcipline ſevere 

Shall with an ample recompenſe be crown'd, 

By heav'n approv'd, and thro' the world renown'd. 


Stedfaſt in virtue's and his country's cauſe, 
Th' illuſtrious founder of the Jewiſh laws, 


The author's charaQer of the Rev. Mr. Samuel Davies, 
+ Blackmore's Creation. Book II. line 46. 


Who, 
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Who, taught by heav'n, at genuine greatneſs 
aim'd, 5 
With worthy pride imperial blood diſclaim'd, 
Th' alluring hopes of Pharash's throne reſign'd, 
And the vain pleaſures of a court declin'd, 
Pleas'd with obſcure receſs, to eaſe the pains 
Of Jacob's race, and break their ſervile chains, 
Such gen'rous minds are form'd, where bleſt 
religion reigns.“ 


Blackmore's Creation. Book II. line TH 
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AN APPENDIX 
Containing a Catalague of Verbs irregular;y inſtected. 


When the regular inflection is in uſe, as well as the irregular one, 
a (t) is put after the irregular form; where the irregular inflec- 
tion is leſs approved, this mark (+) is placed after it. If any 
Compound of a primitive Verb is not found in this table, that 
Compound takes the ſame inflections as the primitive itſelf does. 


Radical form Paſt tenſe Participle paſt ar paſſive. 
Sager - —ů— 
To abide J abode, abid 7 abode, abid + abiddeaþ 
bake baked baked, baken + 
bear(bring forth) bare born 
bear (carry) | bore borne | 
beat beat beaten, beat f 
begin began, begun F begun 
bend + dent | 
bereave bereft 1 berefr 7 
beſecch beſought 1 beſought 1 
bid dade, bad , bid F bidden, bid + 
dind bound bound, bounden + 
dite dt bitten, bit f | 
bleed bled bled | 
blend blent 1 blent F | 
bleſs dleſt 1 bleſt | 
blow blew blown | 
break brake, broke f broken, broke 1 | 
breed dred bred 
bring drought brought 
build built 1 built 4 | 
burn burnt burnt 
burſt burſt burſt, burſten 
buy b vght bought 
calt c aſt caſt 
catch caught 1 caught 1 
check checkt 1 checkt 7 
chide chid caidden, chid 
chooſe, chuſe choſe choſen, choſe þ 
cleave clavef, clove 7 cloven, cleft 
climb cl mb 4 climbed 
cling 'clang, clang 7 clung 
clothe clad 3 clad f 1 
come came come | 
coſt coſt coſt | 
creep crept, | cropeF crept f | 
crow ,  "erew X crowed | 
curſe _curſt 1 curſt 1 | 
cut cut cut | 
dare durſt 1 dared | 
deal dealt 1 dealt 2 | 
die died dead | 
dig dug 1 dug | 
do did done To draw | 
| 
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To draw 


dream 
drink 
drive 
dwell 
eat 
fall 
feed 
feel 
fight 
find 
flee 
ling 
fly 
fold 


forſake 


freeze 


geld 


dre 
dreamt 


drank, drunk + 


drove 
dwelt f 
ate, eat + 
fell 
fed 
felt 
fought 
found 
fled 
flung, flang + 
ew 
folded 
for ſook 
froze 
gelt f 
gat, got 


gilt 
girt : 
gave 
went 
graved 
ground 
grew 
hung t 
heard 


heat 1 
helped, holpe + 
hewed 

hid 

hit 

held 

hurt 

kept 

knelt f 
knit ? 
knew 
laded 
laid! 
led. 

leapt t 

left 

lent 

let 

lay 

lifted, lift+ 
lighted, light + 
loaded 


loſt 
made 
meant + 
met 
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drawn 

dreamt f 

drunk, drunken + 
driven 

dwelt 

eaten, cat + 
fallen 

fed 

felt 3 

fought, foughten 
found , 7 
fled 

flung 

flown 

folden } 

forſaken 

frozen 


gelt 1 


gotten, got + 


gilt 1 
girt 7 
given 
gone 


4- 
raven { 


ground 

grown 

hung 1 

heard 

heat f 

helped, holpen + 
hewn, hewen + 
hidden, hid + 
hit 

holden, held 
hurt 

kept 

knelt f 

knit 1 

known 

laden f 

laid 1 

led 

leapt f 

left 

lent 

let 

lain, lien + 
lifted, lift + 
lighted, light + 
loaden, laden 


To melt 


mix 
mow 
owe 

. paſs 

pay 

put 
quit 
reach 
re ad 


ſeck 


ſeeth, ſeethe 


ſell 
ſend 
ſet 
ſhake 
ſhave 
ſhear 
Ahed 
ſhew 
ſhine 
ſhoe 
ſhoot 
' ſhow 
ſhred 


ſhrink 


ſhut 
:fing 
fink 
fit 
Nay 
ſlec p 
ſlide 
Ning 
Pink 
ſlip 
fir 
ſmell 
ſmite 
ſnap 


ſnatch 


ſow 
ſpeak 
ſpces 
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melted 

mixt | 
mowed 

owed 
paſt f 

paid 

put 

quitted, quit + 
reached, ravght f 
read 

rent 

rid 

rod, rid + 
rung, rang 
roſe, riſe + 
rived 


ran 


ſawed 

ſaid 

ſaw 

ſought 
ſeethed, ſod + 
ſold 

ſent 


ſet 


ſhook 

ſhaved 

ſheared, ſhore + 
ſhed 


ſhewed 
ſhone 
ſhod 
ſhot 


| ſhowed 


ſhred 
ſhrank, ſhrunk 
ſhut 


ſang, ſung + 


ſunk, ſank + 
ſat, Yate 
ſlew 

ſlept 

flided, ſlid 1 
flung, ſlang + 
ſlun k, flank + 
Nipt 7 

ſlit 

ſmelt 1 
ſmote 

ſnapt | 
ſnatcht 1 
ſowed 


ſpoke, ſpake 
ſped 


melted, molten+ 
mixt } 
mownf 


quitted, quit + 
reached, raught + 
read 

rent 

rid 

ridden, rid + 
rung 

riſen, riſe + 
riven | 

run 
ſawn, ſawed + 
'faid 

ſeen 

ſought 
ſodden f 

ſold 

ſent 


ſet 
ſhaken 


ſhaven f 
ſhorn, ſhoren + 
ſhed 


ſhewn 1 

ſhone 7 

ſhod, ſhodden + 
ſhot, ſhotten + 
ſhowa 1 

ſhred 

ſhrunk 

ſhut 

ſung 

ſunk 

ſat, fitten f 


ſlain, ſlayn + 


ſept 

flidden 

flung 

ſlunk 

flip: 

— 35 

ſmelt f 
ſmitten, ſmit + 
ſnapt þ 

ſnatcht 1 
ſown 1 

ſpoken 
ſped To ſpel} 


ſpend 


pill 


ſpin 
fpit 
ſplit 
ſpread 
ſpring 
ſtamp 
ſtand 
ſteal. 
kick 
ſting 
ſt ink 
ſtride 
ſtrike 
firing 
ſtrip 
ſtrive 
ſtrow 
ſwear 
eat 
ſweep 
ſwell 
ſwim 
ſwing 
take 
teach 
tear 
tell 
think 
thrive 
throw 


thruſt | 


tread 
wake 
- waſh 
wear 
weave 
weep 
whet 
whip 
win 
wind 
work. 
wreak 


wreathe 


wring 
write 
writhe 


1 


ſank, ſtunk + 


rode; firid + 


firnck * 
ftrung, ftrang F 
ſtript, (ripped 
ſtrove 3 

ſtrowe 

ſwore, ſware 
ſweat, ſwet 
fwept _ 
ſwelled” 

ſwam, ſwum + 
ſwung, ſwang + 
took, 

taught | 
tore, tare 

told 

thought 
throve F 

threw 

thruſt 

trode, trod + 
waked, woke 


- Waſhed 


wore, ware FT - 
wove + 
wept 


whet 1 


3 1 
en, wan | » 


' be wh 


wrought A 
wroke 1 
wreathed 
wrung, wrang Þ 


* 


wrote, writ'Þ 


writhed - 


* 
* * 
. 
F 1 N 1 2 
* 
x 


ſpu 
: ice ska 


* « 
- 


- . 
: — 2?» os 2 


"6 * 


we -. 


ſplit 


— Ain +, Hole 1 
ſtuck 


„ Pa > 


fohg © © r 

8 x RE: 
ridden 7 

ſtricken, firuck, ſtrucken * 

ſtrung 12 

ſtript, ſtri 

ftriven 1 * 

ſtrown 

ſworn 

| ſweat, ſwet / , ſwesten 1 

ſwe 

ſwoilen 2, ſwoln + 

ſwum 

ſwung 

taken, 

taught 

torn » 

told 

thought 

chriven 


Wa 


tradden, trod + 


waked 
waſhed, waſhen P 
worn * L 
woven | 

_ wept 

het 1 

| whiptf _. "7 8 
won « +5 
wound f 


© wrought 1 


wroken 1 

wreathen f' W- 
wrung g N 
written, writ F "7 
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